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ABSTPiCT 

Intelligence quotient (IQt scores are videly accepted 
as aeasures of acadeaic potential. Bovever, both hereditary and 
enTironaental factors also play a role in perforsance. The 
llsitatlons of I^ tests require that they be handled differently vhen 
adainistered to students fron backgrounds other than the doalnant 
cultural group. In additiour-. teachers, adninistrators, and 
psychologists aust be veary of assigning labels to test results 
because these labels often tend to shape teachers* expectations. 
Although these facts are accepted, there is evidence that this 
acceptance does not readily transfer into educational practice. In 
soae educational contexts, a disproportionate nuaber of iaalgrant and 
aincrity language students are being assigned to special education 
classes and vocational streaas as a coabined result of the 
indlscrlainate ase of aental tests and the cultural and liaguistic 
orientation of school prograas. This report reiries^s Cax^adian 
literature on this topic and relates the findings of a study in vhich 
teacher referral foras and psychological assessaents of sore than 
four hundred Bev Canadian children were analysed. The report 
discusses (1) the origins of bias in IQ tests, (2) the Canadian 
context, (3) quantitative and qualitative analyses of the teacher 
referral, (d) the psychological assessient, and (5| policy 
iaplications. (Author /JK) 
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the number of aliens deported because of feeble-mlndedness 
•••Increased approximately 350 per cent In 1913 and 570 per cent 
In 1914^^«. This na^ due to the untiring efforts of the physicians 
%}ho were inspired by the belief that mental tests could be used 
for the detection of feeble-ialnded aliens. ^ 

H.H^ Goddard, "Mental Tests and the immigrant," Journal of 
Delinquency , no^ 2, 1917, p.271^ 



Most westcurn educators wbuld^consider that the assun^tlons underlying 
the widespread use of ability and achievement. tests in, our schools are very 
far removed from the naive assun^tlons of the early practitioners of IQ testing • 
In contrast to the early assumption that IQ tests measure "Innate potential", 
modem educators will agree that IQ tests are meatfure^ of an Individual's 
"academic potentia].", as evidenced by the high correlations between IQ and 
academic achievement tests, and that performance is determined by both 
hereditary and environmental factors^ ^ey will also readily agree that IQ 
test9 have certain limitations^ For example, extreme caution Is necessary In 

assessing the intelligence of students from backgrounds other than the 
dominant cultural group because of the possibility of cultural or linguistic 
bias^ Labelling such children as "low IQ" can adversely affect their 
academic progress because of the imy labels tend to shape teachers* expectations. 

All of this is "kno%m" by most teachers, psychologists, and 
administrators in our schCK)l systems because they have leiimt it in university 
courses they have «^en in educational or clinical psychology. Howevez, there 
is abundant evidence that this "knowledge" about the dangers of testing 
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culturally and linguistically different students does not readily translate 
into educational practice and that, 1^ sosie educational contexts, a dispro- 
portionate number of Immigrant ajid minority language students are being 
"deported** Into special education classes and vocational streeuns as a combined 
result of the Indiscriminate use of mental tests and the cultural and linguistic 
orientation of school programs* 

The present report will review the recent Canadian literature on this 
topic and report oh the findings of a study In which teacher referral forms 
and psychological assessments of over 400 New Canadian children were analysed. 
First, however, in order to place current educational practices in peMpectlve, 
the processes through which bias against minority groins is built into IQ tests 
will be briefly examined. 



s 



The Origins of Bias in IQ Tests 

IQ tests were Intended to measure individuals* potential for academic 
success. The basic assumption underlying these tests is very simple, and, In 
principle, valid. This assunqption Is that an Individual *s future rate ojE^ 
learning (i.e. ••academic potential**) can be predicted from his/her past rate 
of learning. Hius, verbal IQ tests attempt to measure what knowledge individuals 
have acquired through linguistic Interaction (e.g. information about the world, 
vocabulary /concept knowledge, etc.) and what linguistically-based cognitive 
operations individuals have learned how to piferform (e.g. verbal analogies). 

Within groups whoF.e background experiences are relatively homogeneous 
and consonant with the assanptions of schools, IQ tests perform their predictive 
function extremely well, although it is debatable whether this is a useful or 
desirable function (see e.g. Beck, 1976/77; Kamin, 1974) • However, when used 
with linguistic and/or cultural minority groups whose background experiences 
are significantly different from those of the majority group, the construct 
validity of IQ tests automatically disappears . ^ In other words, the test can no 
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longer claim to measure the construct of "acadeuiic potent^ial" because the 
previcus laarning experiences of minority groups have not'been adequately 
assessed* ThxS is true even when the test is normed on a representative 
saiqple, i,e, when the proportion of minority groups in' the norming saii«)le is 
equivalent to their proportion in the general population/ when the test 
items are developed to reflect the learning experiences of a representative 
sampler the prior eacperiences of the majority groups will be reflected in 
the majority of items, and those of the individual minority groups in, a very 
small proportion of items* 

The biasing process is completed by the effort to ensxire that the 
test has predictive and/or concxirrent •Validity", The only items that will 
be retained in the final version are those that- Reflect success in school 
under present instructional conditions, or relate to other criterion measxires 
with the same inbuilt biases against minorities* Since sbhools, by and large, 
are designed to reinforce the background experiences and values of the 
majority group, these further Validation^ procedures will ensxire that 
virtually none of the test items reflect the unique eaqperiences of minority 
group children. Thus, IQ tests may very well have high predictive validity 
for minority students, and thus be said to measure "academic potential", 
because the linguistic and dultura] biases that are built into the test 
accurately reflect the biases that are inherent in our school systems • The 
strong opposition to bilingual and multicultural education policies (see 
e.g. Masemarn, 1978/79) suggests that many educators and members of the ^ 
general public are reluctant to acknowledge these biases as undesirable. 

The consequences of the combined biases of tests and school programs 
against minority children are illustrated in the disproportionate numbers of 
such children assigned to vocational streams and classes for tne educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) • Several studies have shown, for example, that there 
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are approximately twice as many Mexican-Aiiierican students InnSMR classes In 
the united states as vould be esqpected on the basis of proportion in the 
school population (see Gaarder, 197V; Mercer^ 1973^ 197$). Mercer (1976) 
has shown that the preponderance of Mexican-Araericam children in EMR classed 
is not a result of over- referral from teachers and principals, but rather 
results from the diagnostic process itself. In addition to biases In the 
test instruments. Mercer (1973) points to the Ignorance of teachers, 
psychologists and other school personnel about ^the factors that Influence 
learning among various SES and ethnic gro\:qps, as contributing to the low 
academic placement of minority students. 

The Canadian Context 

. In Canada, the assessment and placement of minority language children 

first became a matter of public debate in the late 1960's when the Dante 
Society, a cultural organization for Italian-Canadians in Metropolit2m Toipmto, 
accused the Toronto Board of Education of streaming Immigrant children to 
vocational and technical schools. Although according to Costa and DlSanto 
^ (1973), the Society ms consistently denied the right to know the exact number^ 
of Italics in special education classes and vocational schools, it estimated 
that 70 per cent of students in these schools were from immigrant families 

(Toronto Star, July 30, 1976) . 

< j„ 

Objective inforipation oh the placement of different SES and ethnic 
grotqps In the school system was provided by the Toronto Board of Education's 
"Every Student" surveys carried out In 1969 and 1975 (Deosaran, 1976; Wright, 
1971) « In general . these surveys showed a disproportionate number of low 
SES students; as well as innigrant students who learnt English as a teoond . 
language^ In special education classes in elementary school and in vocational 
streams at the secondary level. However^ as is evident from Tables 1 and 2, 
there were large differences in program placement between ethnic groups, and 
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Table 1 



Special Class 



Placement of Selected Language Crpups in the Toronto BoArd Education Every Student Survey, 1969 
, (Adapted from Wright, 1971, Tables 1,3,7 & 8) 



Mother 
Tongue 



A. Bom In 
Canada 



B. Born outside 
Canada 



French 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Chinese 

English 



Elementary 



N 



SES 2 . , 



SES Total 



64 
2,089 
3,145 
461 
1,006 



153 
2,608 
3,992 

-938 
3,5014- 



X In Specl;il Class 
(low academic) 



SES 2 SES Total 



Secondary 



SES 2 SES Total 




1.6 
5.9 
5.9 
1.3 
4.3 



2.0 
5.6 
6.2 
0.9 
3.0 



Z \n 5 Year 
(high academic) 



% in Special 
Vocational 
Program 

SES 2 SES Totj.SES 2 SES Tot 



55 
651 



124 
950 



2,188 2,933 
370 776 
609 1,953 



1.81 
15.8 
11.6 
2.4 
8.2 



•1.6 
15.9 
12.2 
1.5 
5.3 



54.5 
31.2 
39.9 
71.4 
43.8 



60.5 
34.7 
40.5 
77.1 
57.2 



Only 7 students fell into this category. 

1. Data on these groups «ere selected for presentation In ordi^r to show the full range of program 
placement among minority groups. . Ftogram 
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\ A,««el«l C3att PlaccMnt of Selected Unguag« Groupe In the Toronto Board of Eoucation Every Student Survey, 1975 
i ' ^ (Adapted from Deoearan, 1976, Tablee 1, 3, 7 4 3) 



Toogut 


Elemental 




Secondary 


Ae Born In 
C«nada 


SES 2 


It 

N 

SES Total 


Z In Special Claae 
< J.3W tecademlc) 

SES 2 SES Total 


N 

SES 2 SES Tot. 


Levels 1 i 2* 
(low ecademlc) 

(Z) 

SES 2 SES Tot 


Level 5 * 
(high academic) 

(Z) 

SES 2 SES Tot. . 


rr«ncn 


157 


531 


8.3 


6.8 


122 


.489 


7.4 


4.5 


31.1 


52 1 


Portuguese 


1,094 


lpA95 


3.4 


3.5 


139 


217 


8.7 


6.4 


38.1 


41 9 


lulltn 


2,711 


3p755 


4.5 


4.4 


1,640 


2,455 


2.4 


2 3 


e w 




Chinoso 


1,377 

> 


2,213 


1.0 


1.1 


402 


750 


1.7 


1.0 


86.8 


88?9 


English 


8,129 


27t619 


6.9 


5.0 


2,956 


12,226 


6.2 




40.0 


61.4 ON 
1 


Be Born outside 
Censda 






















French 


49 


136 


0.0 


0.7 


59 


146 


3.4 


3.4 


47.5 


60.3 


PDrtnguee* — 


2.51A 


3,404 


6.3 




1,273 


1,801 


12.2 


11.5 


32.4, 


36.0 


Italian 


859 


1,132 


11.5 


10.7 


1,529 


2,105 


4.4 


4.6 


41.2 


42.2 


Chlneae 


842 


1,501 


1.1 


0.9 


512 


1,182 


0.4 


0J5 


80.3 


84.1 


Engllah 


1,858 


4,747 


4.2" 


3.3 


677 


2,059 


7.6 


4.8 


50.5 


64.4 



e » * «> ♦ 

Although the Toronto secondary schoolk underwent some organlEatlonal changes between 1970 and 1975 these 
categoixes a-re gmeVally slallar to those In the 1969 Survey. 
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SES appeared tn exert less effect among third language gxo^p8 than araong 
English and Prepch mother-tongue {LI) groups. In the 1975 survey, 55.5 
percent of the total nianber of esl immigrant students in secondary schools 
were xn Level 5 programs conypared to 64.4 percent of immigrant students whose 
LI was English. The equivalent percentages for students born in Canada were 
67.8 liSL) and 61.4 (English LI). 

Parental aspirations for their children's educational success appear 
to play a major role in determining ethnic differences in program placement. 
For example, Chinese parents are reported to strongly encourage their nildren's 
academic advancement (Chanr 1976) whereas Portuguese students, especially those 
whose families come from rural backgrounds r often seek full-time employioent at 
an. early age (Coe^hOr 1976). It nmema likely that the higher overall program 
placement of third language students bom in Canada is also related to 
parental aspirations. This parental aspiration factor is presumably also 
present among iinnigrant third language groups but clearly other factors mitigate 
against their academic success, in addition to the insensitivity of school 
programs to linguistic and cultural diversity in the pastr an ii^portant factor 
mitigating against the academic success of immigrant students has been the 
process of assessment and placement which has tended to take^ry little account 
of the limitations of standardized ability and achievement tests when used 
with minority groups. 

Recent Developments , ^ring tl^e past ten years several of the school 
systems in Metropolitan Toronto have begun to reorient their programs to take 
account of the cultural diversity of their student population. Two development* 
have combined to bring about this reorientation process. Flrstr the federaj 
policy of multiculturalismr and second, the extremely rapid increase in the 
numbers of inmigrant students in the Metropolitan Toronto area. For exanple. 
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In several Totonto systeos nore than half the students have leaned English 

as a second language. 

This reorientation process has glen rise to a greater awareness of 

the obvious dangers associated with testing Immigrant and minority language 

students. Host Toronto boards have adopted a policy of delaying the 

administration of formal diagnostic tests and group tests of ability and 

achievement until rtudents have been In Canada for at least tm years. The 

rationale for this policy Is expressed In the Report of the Work Group on 

Multlculturallsm for ttie York Board of Education (I977p p. 36): 

Of particular concern to the Work Group Is the 
Inclusion of Immigrant students In grade or 8chool-nd.de group 
tests of academic ability. Linguistic and cultural factors 
will render results of such tests meaningless In the case of 
immigrant students and these results p If recorded In the 
student's records, can have an adverse Influence on the 
student's future academic progress. Therefore, immigrant 
students should be excluded from such mass testing during 
their first two years in Canada. 

This sensitivity to the possible mioses of tests clearly represents 
an advance on previous procedures. However, a recent survey of assessment 
and placement of ethnic minority students in Ontario schools (Samuda, 1980; 
Sanuda & Crawford, 1980) suggests that policy changes in th^s area are 
limited to several Metropolitan Toronto boards with high concentrations of 
minority students. Only these few Toronto boards out of the 34 in the survey 
had "well-defined a«d well-articulated policies concerned with the reception, 
assessment and placemem. of ethnic minority studeij^s" (Samuda, 1980, p. 47). 
However, even in these boards there were marked discrepancies between 
responses given by board officials and school principals, suggesting that 
practitioners ate resistant to recent changes in policy. The inconsistency , 
between board policy and school practice was farther evident in the 
assimllationlst comments made by many school personnel in Metro Toronto 
(Samuda, 1980). Thus, it appeared that practice often appeared to be at . 

15 
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variance with stated policy even in those few boards that had instituted 
vell**deflned policies in regard to assessment and placement of minority 
studei'Ats. 

Tests were seldom used as part of the initial placement process 
by boar ts with high and medulm ethnic populations; however » boards with low 
ethnic oncentration frequently (38,1 per cent) used tests in initial 
placement of minority students. Review of a student's initial placement was 
most frequently l^rought About as a result of low academic achievement and 
difficulties with English. Teacher-made and standardized tests were fre* 
quently used during reassessment of initial placement » the Wechsler 
Intelligence Test for Children (WISC) being the most common ability or 
conceptual test in use. However^ cultural differences were often taken into 
account in interpreting the test score » the two most frequent means being 
to Indicate that the score was not precise or that it should be Ignored in 
making decisions. 

Difficulties in assessment were identified by respondents as the 
most problematic part of the placement process jfor New Canadian 
students » especially in the 11-15 age bracket. When respondents expanded 

on assessment they often commented on the difficulty of Identifying the 

r 

student s level of functioning and on deciding whether the student's problem 
was one of language or of learning. 

« 

Samuda (1980) points to the crucial role of the classroom teacher 
in the assessment process* particularly in terms of monitoring students' 
progress after initial placement » identifying students for referral » and 
preparing and administering tests. He raises the question of "whf.ther teachers 
have the experiential background and training for carrying out these tasks 
competently" (p. 48). 

o is 
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The Sanuda and Crawford (1980) report clearly shows that -the in- 
creased sensitivity to the assessment and placement process evidenced In 
the stated policies of the larger Metro Toronto boards does not accurately 
reflect the practice of assessment and placement In the province as a whole. 
Also 9 many questions can be raised regarding the assumptions underlying 
these recent policy changes. For example » when teachers monitor students* 
rate of learning after initial placement » x^at criteria are used to determine 
whether cr not a student's progress is satisfactory? What stages do students 
of different ages go through in acquiring English proficiency^ and how long 
are academic difficultiac likely to persist? What is the basis for delaying 
psychological testing for two years as opposed to one» three or four years? 
How valid are diagnostic tests administered to minority language children 
fifter two years of learning English? What criteria are used to distinguish 
between reading difficulties which arise from the fact that English is a 
second language and as yet Inadequately developed^ and those that reflect 
specific learning disabilities which may require specialized remediation pro- 
cedures? To what exteat does the delay of formal diagnostic procedures deny 
minority language children the possibility of early identification and 
re-iiediation of specific learning disabilities? 

This last question has added significance in the Ontario context 
since the Ministry of Education (1978/79) has made it mandatory for school boarr's 
to institute procedures for early identification of learning disabilities. 
However^ the difficulties of identifying learning disabilities in New Canadian 
students have received scant attention in this regard » despite the fact that 
such students constitute a sizable proportion of the school population in 
the large urban boards. Gived the general insensitivity to thirproblen 
across the province^ there Is a danger that the increased screening and monitoring 
of student performance will result in overinclusion of minority children 



In special education classes (see Keeton, 1978-79). 

THE EMPIRICAL STUDY 

Tanuda and Crawford (1980)- point out that their survey Is limited 
by the fact that they were unable to obtalp first-hand data on the students v 
themselves, and therefore had to rely on the perceptions, competence and 
openness of the respondents. Thus, their sui-vey Identifies current pro- 
cedures of testing, assess;?ent, counselling and placement of minority students 
but provides no data based directly on actual assessments of students. It 
was possible to do this In the present study In which the teacher referral 
forms and psychological assessments of over 400 students from noii-Engllsh- 
speaklng backgrounds were analysed. The study provides data on the validity 
of assessment Instruments i.or minority language students as well as on the 
assumptions which teachers and psychologists bring to the assessment process. 

The data base was made available by a large urban Canadian school 
board whose psychologists vere concerned about the problematic nature of 
assessing New Canadian students. Thus, In May 1978, the board responded 
favourably to a proposal to analyse the teacher referral forms and psychological 
assessments of New Canadian students whr had been assessed between 1975 and 
1978. The board hoped to obtain systematic feedback on the patterns of test 
scores exhibited by New Canadian students, on the factors which Influenced 
their academic progress, kfid on the ways In which psychologists and teachers 
decided whether an ESL child's problem was due to English language difficulties < 
to learning disability. The board Involved was probably similar to many of 
the Ontario boards outside of Metro Toronto In Samuda and Crawford's survey 
In that It did not have a formal policy on assessment and placement of New 
Canadian students. Testing of ESL students was undertaken when teachers 
requested It and when psychologists felt that the child's English was 

is 



adequate to perform the test. 

At the time when the assessments were carried out there was no 
formal ESL program* presumably because numbers were not perceived to warrant 
It. There were one or two Itinerant ESL teachers who Rave advice to teachers 
and special ESL instruction to students on a withdrawal basis » but their 
capacity to deal with the numbers involved appears to have been limited. Thus 
the main placement options for ESL students consisted in (a) retention in a 
regular class at age-appropriyte grade level; (b) retention in regular class 
but repeating a grade; (c) resource room» i.e. %fithdrawal assistance for 
students with academic difficulties; (d) opportunity room for students 
diagnosed as retarded; (e) learning centre for children with specific 
learning disabilities; (f) "language assistance program" for students with 
academic difficulties at the Junior high (grade 7-8) level. Options (c) and 
(f) were designed primarily for monolingual students with academic diff iculties^ 
but these were the programs that received the majority of ESL students who were 
diagnosed as having either learning disability or English language-related 
problems. A psychological assessment was necessary for entry into any * 
special class. 

The data will be analysed in three ways. First the analysis of 
quantitative data will be presented in order to describe the ^jfople^ the 
reasons for referral » and the actions that were taken prior to referral. 
The patterns of WISC-R scores of the students and the determinants of WTSC-R 
performance will also be examined. Then the assumptions that teachers .nd 
psychologists make in regard to the academic progress of New Canadian children » 
their bllingualifltak^and the assessment process itself will be analysed. Finally ^ 
logical and empirical problems in the assessment of New Canadian children will 
be discussed. 

19 ^ 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS: THE TEACHER REFERRAL 
Characteristics of the Sample 

The sample consisted of A28 students who had been referred for 
psychologlcid, reading or speech and hearing assessment. There were 270 (63Z) 
males and 158 (37Z) females. Of the 367 stude^its for whom data on place of 
birth were available, 54% were born outside Canada and 46X were Canadian- 
bom. Children from Italian backgrounds constituted the largest group (A2%), 
followed by Portuguese (25Z) and South American (mainly Chilean refugees) 
(12Z). Eighty per cent of the Italian-background students were bom in 
Canada, whereas only 26X of the Portuguese and none of the South Americans 
were. Students ranged from kindergarten through grade 9, with 85% in grade 6 
or lower at the time of the referral. 

The greater number of male than female referrals is a typical 
finding (see e.g. Roger9,1969)y while tlje more recent Immigration of the 
Portuguese and South American groups, as compared to the Italians, is 
evidenced in the Birthplace figures. 

Reasons for Referral 

The teacher referral fotdi provided four referral categories, i.e. 
Attendance, Psychology, Reading, Speech and Rearing, more than one of which 
could be checked by the teacher. Teachers were asked three questions on the 
referral form; 1. What is the child's problem from your point of view? 

r 

2. What has been dpne up until now to help resolve the student's problem? 

3. What questions do you want answered? 

The largest referral category was Psychology (S3Z followed by 
Reading (28Z) and Speech and Hearing (15Z), with Attendance accounting for 
only 4Z. 

In coding the teachers' perceptions of the child's problem, we used 

er|c 20 
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similar categories to those u&^ed by Rogers (1969) In a study of referrals ^ 

to child adjustment services In the Toronto Board of Education, In order 

to facilitate comparison of results. The categories and percentage of 

2 

referrals In each category are as follows: 



(a) Academic referral reasons: 1. psychometric request ( 9%) 

2. poor school progress (24Z) 

Q%X) 3. special learning difficulty (16Z) 

4. school placement ( 6Z) 

5. poor work habltjB ( IZ) 

6. speech or perceptual 
difficulty (IIZ) 

7. language problem (14Z) 

(b) Behaviour referral reasons: 8. attendance problem ( 4Z) 

9. resentful of authority ( IZ) 

(112) behaviour disorders ( 4Z) 

11. excessively restless ( IZ) 

(c) Companionship referral 12. poor social relationships ( 2Z) 
reason: (2Z) 

(d) Personality referral 13. marked immaturity ( 4Z) 
reasons: (7Z) 14. nervous habits ( IZ) 

15. anxiety ( IZ) 

16. daydreaming ( 2Z) 

17. bizarre behaviour ( OZ) 

18. emotional problem ( 0%) 

(e) Home rei'erral reasons: 19. poor home conditions ( OZ) 

(IZ) 20. poor family relations ( OZ) 



The only notable sex difference was in category IG where 85Z of 
behaviour disorders involved boys. There was a slightly greater likelihood 
for children bom outside of Canada to be referted for language (68Z) and 
attendance (63Z) problems whereas these children vere less likely to be 
referred for special learning difficulties (41Z) and speech or perceptual 
difficulties (37Z). There were no notable differences in referral reasons 
between the different language groups. 
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Summary and Comment , The New Canadian children In the sample were referred 
predominantly as a result of academic difficulties, with poor school progress, 
special learning difficulties, and language problems the most frequent sub- 
^ ^ categories. Rogers (1969) report a that ESL students were more likely than 

monolingual studenFs to be referred for language problems and poor school 
progress. He also reports that boys were more likely than girls to be 
referred for behaviour disorders. The percentage of students In the present 
sample referred for academic problems Is greater than In Rogers' study where 
only 64Z of the total number of ref^frrals (both ESL and monolingual groups) 
were for academic reasons. 

Actions Taken Prloi to Referra" 

The most frequently reported action (29% of responses) taken by 
teachers prior to referral was discussion of the problem with parents and/or 
other school personnel. The provision of extra help in a general way was 
cited in 21% of responses followed by the provision of a special individualized 
academic program (17Z). In 14Z of cases "the child had already been placed 
in a resource room and in 19Z of cases the child had either repeated a grade 
or been placed in a lower level grouping. Some of these actions were 
instituted on the basis of prior testing. 

Questions Teachers Want Answered 

There were 723 questions cited in the referral forms, the most 
frequent being unelaborated requests for IQ or reading assessment (27Z) and 
requests related to placement i23Z). Many teachers also stated that they 
wanted the child's "real learning ability" established (21%) in order to set 
realistic goals and expectations, or to discover whether the child's academic 
problem was due to English language deficitr or a specific learning disability. 
Teachers also requested suggestions in regard to remedial techniques or 
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programs (13%), Seven percent of the questions were concerned with whether 
6r not the child had a speech or hearing problea* 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 

particular Interest In the present context Is the teacher's 
expectation^ that psychological assessment Is capable of establishing the 
child's "real learning ability". This expectation Is not surprising since 
IQ tests purport to measure a child's academic potential. However » In the 
case of minority language students. Inferences about students* "real learning 
ability" are problematic, due to the fact that the assumptions of the tests 
frequently have not been met. 

Presumably because of teachers* desire to discover the student's 
academic potential and their expectation that psychological assessment Is 
capable of doing this, psychologists both In the present sample and elsewhere 
(Samuda & Crawford, 1980) typically Include an Individual IQ test as a major 

component of their diagnostic procedures. Samuda and Crawford report that 

\ 

the WISC-R MBf the most frequently used IQ tes*: In Ontario, and In the present 

! ^ 

sample the ytslp-R was almost Invariably the Individual IQ test administered 

/ ' 

to New Canadian students, although the VPSSI was administered to a small 
number of kindergarten and grade 1 students. A Performance IQ was calculated 
In 264 cases (62Z) and a Verbal IQ In 234 (S5Z). Students who were not 
administered a WISC-R (or WPSSI) were usually rf:f erred for Speech and Hearing 
or behavioural dlsorc'ers. 

The Validity of WISC-R Subtests 

The means, standard deviations, and medians oi the 11 WISC-R 
subtests administered to the sample are presented In Table 3 and the medians 
are represented graphically In Figure !• 
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• Tables 



Patterns of WISC-R Scores for ESL Students 







Mean 


ESL 

Standard 
Deviation (SO) 


Median 




Percentage of Sample 
with Scale . Score of 
6 or Belpw* 


Pull Scale IQ 


230 


81.9 


14.6 


-83.9 




• 


Verbal Scale 


234 


77.9 


14.3 


77.7 






Performance Scale 


264 


89.1 


16.6 


90.2 






Tn fi^TWM t* 4 on 




C 1 
J . X 




A 0 




lit 






0 . H 




0.3 




50 


Arx LiioieLXC 




7 A 


1 7 






37 


Vocabulary 


239 


6.1 


3.1 


6.0 




57 • 

. ». 


vonip t enenB xon 




A 7 


9 0 


o.o 




46 , 


Digit Span 


104 / 


7.3 


2.7 


7.6 




^35 


Picture Completion 


262 


8.7 


2.9 


8.6' 




22 


Picture Arrangement 


263 


8.0 


3.7 


8.2 




.33 


Block .Design 


266 


8.0 


3.1 


8.1 




30 


Object Assembly 


« 

152 


8.4 


3.2 


.8.2 

• 




' 26 


Coding 


260 


8.9 


3.1 


9.0. 
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16Z of t^e WISC-R norming sample obtained a scale score of 6 or below vhile 
2.SZ had scale scores of 3 or .below* In the present sample more than one 
third ol the students obtained scale scores of 3 or below on the 'Information 
subtest. 
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Several' things emerge dearly from the patterns of WISC-R subtest 
scores. First, students perform much closer to the average range on 
Performance as comparea to Verbal subtests. There is relatively little 
variation among Performance subtests, although students tend to perform 
best on Coding vhere the mediaii scbre Is within one scale pox it of the mean. 

In contrast to tfi? Performance subtests, there is considerable 

* 

varUtion among Verbal subtests. Arithmetic and Digit Span appear to be 
somewhat less culturally/linguistically biased against ESL students than the 
other Verbal subtests. The wortft offender In this regard is Information where 
the median scal^ score is only 4.9. This is hardly surprising In view of the 
fact that the Infon^tiofl subtest Is the one which most obviously reflects the 
prior learning experiences ctf middle^class anglophone children, and con- 
•e^uently excludes the learning experiences of thosfe who have grown up In a 
different cultural wd linguistic milieu; For example, to what extent can 
items such as the following be considered to asseds the "real learning 
ability" of students who have been exposed to the English language and 
Canadian culture for a considerably shorter period of time than the test 
norming group. 

5. How many pennies make a nickel? 

12. Who discovered America? 

24. How tall is the average Canadian man? 

Examination of the percertage of students who obtained a scale score 
of ^ or below also shows clearly the comparaMve bias in the different subtests. 
Whereas all the Performance subtests had less than one third of the students 
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In this category p only Arithmetic and Digit Span of the Verbal subtests 
had less than 40Zp while Information had 70Z. More than one third of the 
satfple scored 3 or less on the Information subtest p yet these scores were 
Invariably used in the computation of Verbal and Full Scale IQ's. It Is 
Ironic that the Information subtest Is almost always administered In the 
assessment of ESL children, vhereas Digit Span, which with Arithmetic Is the 
least biased of the Verbal tests. Is often omitted. Comprehension too Is 
often omitted^ although it is much less biased than Information* 

Clearly these results cast considerable doubt on the validity of 
the Verbal scafe as a whole, and Jthe Information subtest in particular, when 
used with ESL students. The Verbal-Performance discrepancy and the fact that 
the median Verbal IQ is in the educable mentally retarded (EMI) range rai^e 
important questions about how psychologists Interpret these scores. This 
question will be examined in detail in a later section and placed in the 
context of research data both on how long it takes inmigrant ESL children to 
approach grade norms in English academic skills as well as patterns of WISC-R 
performance among monolingual children diagnosed as reading or learning 
disabled. First, however, a principal components analysis of WISC-R subtest 
scores is presented in order to 'famine more closely what the WISC-R is 
measuring in the ESL sample. 

Principal Components Analysis of WISC-R Subtests 

Factor analyses of the WISC and WISC-R (e.g. Cohen, 1959; Kaufman, 
1975) have typically produced three factors. Verbal, Performance, and what 
has been termed "Freedom from Distractlblllty". The first two factors 
correspond to the Verbal and Performance scales while the third has loadings 
from the Arithmetic and Digit Span subtests and occasionally also from Coding 
and Information (Kaufman, 1975). Interpretation of the third factor is not 
altogether clear and it has been suggested that it assesses numerical ability 
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rather than dlstTactlblllty (Osborne and. LtwiMsy, 1967). 



Two principal cot^onents ^atuilyses, vlth factors rotated to a variiBax 
criterion are presented In Table 4. The flrat Involved palrvlse deletion of 
nlaalng data and the second llstvlse deletion (Nle, Hullp Jenklnsp Stelnbrenner 
& Bentp 1975). Under palrwlse deletion a case Is omitted from the computation 
of a given correlation coefficient only If the value of either of the variables 
being considered la missing. LlstWlse deletion, on the other hand, causes a 
case to be omitted from the calculation of all j :oeff Iclents when that case 
contains a missing value on any variable. 

In both analyses Verbal and Performance factors emerge clearly. 
However p Arithmetic ^ Digit Spra and Picture Completion show loadings on both 
factors. An additional analysis was carried out using llstwl^^deletion but 
omitting the Comprehension subtest. This had the effect of increasing the 
N to 72. In this analysis the same three subtests all loaded .40 or greater 
on both faciors. 

Summary and Conment^ ^^^tK^ugh the typical third factor did not emerge among 
the ESL sample, tme Arithmetic and Digit Span subtests, which normally load 
on that factor, shoved a different pattern from the other Verbal subtests. 
The analyses suggest that the abilities tapped by the Performance battery can 
be used by ESL students, to some extent, in carrying out the Arithmetic and 
Digit Span tasks. This interpretation is consistent with the fact that the 
sample performed comparatively better on these subtests than on the other 
Verbal subtests. The extremely low scores of the sample on the other Verbal 
subtests suggests that the Verbal factor is tapping Englj,sh language knowledge 
in addition to, or instead of, verbal intellectual ability. 

Determinants of IQ and Achievement Test Performance 

It was possible to assess the effects of three independent variables 
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Table A 

Principal Cocponents Analysis of WISC-R Subtest Scores (Varlnax Rotation) 





Palrvlse D^etlon* 


Llstwlse Deletion (N^! )* 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Infomatlon 


.84 


.20 


.86 


.. .2, ' 


Similarities 


• 78 


.2A 


.79 


.20 


Arlthnetlc 


.51 


.53 


.71 


.AO 


Vocabulary 


•87 


.19 


.81 


.35 


Coo^rehimsloQ 


• 75 


.35 


.76 


.37 


Digit Spaa 


• 26 


.60 


' .A6 


^ .A7 


Picture Coapletloii 


• 40 


.65 


.31 


.78 


Picture Arrangement 


• 33 


.70 


.A7 


.66 


Block Design 


• 20 


.77 


.A3 


.73 

• 


Object Assembly 


• 35 


.67 


.27 


.76 


'Coding 


•01 


•73 


.13 


.73 



'I 

Variance explained: Palrvlse: 62Z; Llstwlse: 67Z 
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on teat perfonnance. The vatiables were Sex, Birthplace and Language Group. 
«In addition to WISC-R scores, standardized achievement and ability test scores 
were available^ for the students from system-wide testing. Gates-McGinitie 
(GHG) Reading Test, Vocabulary and Comprehension grade equivalents were 
available from grades 1 through 4, Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), 
Mathematics, Reading, Vocabulary and Punctuation subtests from ;srades 4 through 
8, Primary Mental Abilities (FMA) IQ at grade 1 and Lorge-Thomdike (LT) 
Full Scale, Verbal and Nonverbal IQ*s at the grade 4 level. 

The scores on all dependent variables were analysed by one-way 
analysis ot variance and those for. the WISC-R variables were also analysed by 
three-way analyses of variance using the SPSS (Nie et al., 1975) program. 
The N was between 100 and 200 for FHA IQ, LT IQ, and GMG grades 1-3, and 
between 50 and 70 for CTBS grades 4-7 and GMG grade 4. Data on CTBS grade 8 
was not anaysed due to small j9. Because of the large number of variables and 
the fact that the results are relatively clearcut, only the general trends 
will be sunnarised. 

Birthplace. Students bom in Canada performed consistently better 
than those born abroad on the IQ and achievement tests. Differences were 
significant on FMA IQ, LT Full-Scale, Verbal and Performance IQ'3, GMG 
Vocabulary and Comprehension at grades 1 and 3, CTBS Reading and Vocabulary 

it' 

at grades 4 and 5, WISC-R Verbal IQ and Information, Vocabulary, Comprehension 
and Picture Completion subtests. 

These data are consistent with those of the Toronto Board of 
Education 1969 and 1975 Every Student Surveys (Deosaran, 1976^ Wright, 1971) 
which showed that ESL students who immigrated to Canada performed worse 
academically and were in lower academic streams than those who were born in 
Canada. 
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Language Croup . In the Initial analyses of Language Group differences 
four categories of student were compared; Italian (N « 174) p Portuguese (N « 103) p 
South American (N ^ A8)'p and Others (H « 89). The largest component In the 
"Others" category was comprised of students from Eastern Europe (N • 38). The 
pattern of findings for the majority of IQ and achievement tests was for 
"Others" to score highest p closely followed by Italian background students p 
with South American and Portuguese students scoring considerably lower. As 
with the "Birthplace" analyseSp differences In WISC-R Performance IQ were not 
statistically significant. 

Subsequent analyses coiiq>ared the two largest groups and It was 
found that Italian. background students performed significantly better than 
Portuguese on LT Full^Scalep Verbal and Nonverbal IQp WISC-R Full-Scale 
and Verbal IQ» all WISC verbal subtests as well as Picture Completlonp GHG 
Vocabulary g:ade 3pCTBS Vocabulary and Reading grades 4p 5 and 6p and CTBS 
Math g^ade 5. 

Again these findings are consistent with Toronto Board of Education 
data (Deospranp 1976) showing relatively poor academic performance by 
Portuguese background students. It should be noted that In the present case 
Language Group If confounded with Birthplace since the majority of Italian 
background students were born In Canada while the majority of Portuguese 
background students were bom abroad. Interactions among the Independent 
variables were Investigated by means of three-^ay analysis of variance and 
It was found that only one Interaction was significant. )hls was a Language 
Group by Birthplace Interaction for Picture Completlonp Indicating thatp on 
this subtftstp Portuguese children born outside Canada did comparatively worse 
than Italian chlloren born outside Canada. Portuguese children performed 
especially poorly on the Information subtestp obtaining a mean score of only 
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Sex. Surprisingly^ there vaa a tendency for boys to perform 
better then girls on achievement and IQ varlbales. Differences In favour 
of boys attained significance on WISt Full Scale IQ» WISC Verbal IQ» 
Infonnatlon» Similarities, Vocabulary and Comprehension. 

These findings may reflect a tendency for teachers to refer girls 
for psychological assessment less frequently than boys; thus, those girls 
vho are referred are characterized by lower academic and cognitive per- 
formance than equivalent boys. 

In siammary, students who were bom outside Canada and those 
from Portuguese and, to a lesser extent » South American backgrounds tended 
to perform more poorly than other groups on the IQ and achievement tests. 
Although considerably fewer girls than boys were referred for assessments^ 
those that were referred tended to perform at a lower level than boys on 
the tests. 

Summary of Quantitative Analyses r 

The quantitative analyses have shown that New Canadian students 
In the present sample were referred for assessment predominantly for 
academic reasons. One of the most connon concerns of teachers was to dis- 
cover the student's true academic potential in order to set realistic goals 
and expectations. Psychologists typically administered a WISC-R In order 
to assess the student's academic potential. The analysis of student per- 
formance on this test suggested t* at the majority of Verbal subtests were 
tapping ESL students* knowledge of the English language and Canadian culture 
in addition to» or Instead cf» verbal cognitive/academic ability. The 
Information subtest was the %rorst offender in this regard in that more than 
one third of the sample obtained a scaled score of 3 or less and 70Z obtained 
6 or less. The Arithmetic and Digit Span subtests were less culturally/ 
O linguistically biased that the rest of the Verbal battery^ and their moderate 
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loa<^itig8 on the l^erfomance factor In the principal coisponents analysis 
suggeated that nonverbal cognitive abilities were of some use In carrying out 
these tasks. Finally^ students tprn outside Canada^ those of Portuguese 
background 9 and glrls» tended to perform more poorly than other groups on 
the IQ and achlevanent tests. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: THE TEACHER REFERRAL 

The qualitative analysis of the referral forms provluca data on 
teachers* expectations and assumptions in regard to both the ESL child's 
academic progress and thd psychological assessment. These expectations and 
assumptions irill be Illustrated by means of examples from the transcripts. 

In general » the transcripts revealed considerable concern on the 
part of teachers as to vhat Is the source of the ESL child *s academic 
difficulty^ what expectations should be set for the chlld» and what types 
of academic program or remedial procedures would be appropriate. Considerable 
faith In the ability of the psychological assessment to provide answers to 
these questions was also evidenced In the transcripts. Teachers appeared to 
assume that assessment was feasible when the child *s English proficiency 
had progressed sufficiently that s/he could function adequately In English 
In evcnryday Interpersonal contexts* e.g. follow directions* respond 
appropriately to questions* etc. If academic (mainly reading) difficulties 
persisted after the chlld*8 English had reached this stage then teachers 
began to wonder whether the academic difficulties might not be a function 
of a learning rather than a language (English) problem. Througout the 
teachers* refenai forms there are references to the fact that New Canadian ^ 
children's English communicative skills are considerably better developed 
than their acadeAlc skills. 

These trends are lllustrate(l in the following examples: 
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A. General Expectations ot Psychological Assessments 

3 

1. DM (102) ; DM was born In Portugal and referred for psycho- 
logltal asseusment In November of the grade 1 year. Her teacher eacplained 
the reason for referral as follows: 

DM Is experiencing considerable difficulty In her 
"academic" subjects. We are uncertain of the extent to 
which this Is the result of English language deficits or 
of a genuine learning disability. An Intellectual 
assessment would help us to better understand the nature 
of the difficulties being encounteref* and could provide 
some basis for meeting her needs more adequately. 
(VIQ: 52; PIQ: 74) 



2. VA (382 ); VA was bom In Portugal and referred for psycho- 
logical assessment In November of the grade 1 year. The teacher stated that 

VA comes from a Portuguese .speaking family. He is having 
difficulty with grade X readiness skills. Is the problem 
one of ability? language development? or a second language 

problem? What remedial steps would be helpful? 

« * 

3- FI (158) ; FI, bom In Canada » was referred In December of 

the grade 1 year. According to the teacher 

FI has had no kindergarten and Is having ^ lot of difficulty 
with grade 1. What are Fl*s capa1>llltles? Is her problem 
due to maturation lag In learnings or a second language 
Problem (Portuguese) or basic learning ability? 

The administration of the WISC was abandoned due to the child's shy and 

withdrawn behaviour In the test situation. 

4. DE (101) ; DE, of Portuguese background » was born In Canada 

and referred for reading and psychological assessment In grade 2. The 

teacher stated that 

DE has difficulty In reading. Being a new Canadian has 
caused much of her difficulty. Where Is her weakness?. What 
can I do to help her? What Is she capable of doing - ability? 
CVIQ: 69; PIQ: 111). 
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5. AM (010) : Although AM bad been In Canada for only about 

a year^ she was referred by her grade 3 teacher because 

Although she has learned her consonants^ and vowels^ 
In spelling she Is not able to correctly write even 
the first letter of the word... In reading MA memorizes 
vordsy but often cannot sound them out... Does MA have 
a learning disability? 

Testing was not carried out by the psychologist on the grounds that "testing 

at this tlmsL would be unjust due to the English (language) difficulty". 

6. AA (007) ; AA arrived In Canada from Portugal In the grade 5 

year and was referred In October by his grade 6 teacher who stated: 

AA has been In Canada for about a y^ar now. I don't know 
If his slow progress Is due to language or whether he Is 
lacking Intellectually. Could we please have an assessment. 

These examples are typical of the problems teachers have In attempting 
to provide appropriate learning experiences and set realistic goals for New 
Canadian students. In order to help the student » they feel that It Is 
necessary to know the child's academic potential and the source of the child's 
academic difficulties (learning dlsabllltv^ Ensl^sh language deficit^ or low 
overall ability). This Information Is what they hope the psychological 
assessment will provide. However, not surprisingly, few teachers display an 
awareness of the assumptions underlying IQ tests or of their limitations in 
assessing New Canadian children. It l6 common for children to be referred 
for assessment during their first year in Canada. It is likely that teachers 
assume that children are capable of taking IQ tests as soon as their English 
proficiency is sufficiently developed to understand questions and respond 
appropriately in interpersonal situations. As the examples helow illustrate, 
for most children, English interpersonal communicative skills appear to 
develop quite rapidly during the first year or so in Canada. 
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B. Differences In Rate of English Coimunfcatlve and Academic Skills 
Acquisition 

1. GG (184) ; GG was born In Italy and had been In Canada 
for less than a year when he was referred for psychological assessiaent by 
his grade 1 teacher who commented: 

< 

He speaks Italian fluently and English as veil. He did 
not attend kindergarten and he seems to be somewhat 
limited in his background experience. • he is having a 
great deal of difficulty %d.th the- grade 1 program. His 
attention span is very short. He is always very easily 
distracted. Rls auditory memory and discrimination 
skills seem to be below average but his visual memory 
is better* and his visual discrimination akills seem to 
be fairly good..». n wondering if GG has specific 
learning dlsabllltit^d or if he is Just a very long way 
behind children in his age group. I would like to know if 
he should be placed in a special program* and I would like 
specific suggestions as to how I can help him if he should 
stay in a regular class setting. (VIQ: 65; PIQ: 65). 



2. JM <105): DM arrived from Portugal at age 10 and was placed 

in a grade 2 class, three years later* in grade 5* her teacher commented that 

her oral answering and comprehension is so much better 
than her written work that we feel a severe learning 
problem is Involved* not Just her non-EngXish background. 
(PIQ: 101; VIQ: less than 70, exact score not entered ). 



3. PS (094 ): PS was referred for reading and arithmetic 

difficulties in grade 2. His teacher commented that 

^ since PS attended grade 1 in Italy* I think his main 
problem is language* although he understands and speaks 
English quite well. (VIQ: 75; PIQ: 84). 
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4. BM C017 ): This grade 1 child was bom in Canada and referred 

for poor school progress. On the referral form the teacher asked 

How can EH* 7 years old* speak such good Engligh when 
mother can speak only Italian* little English* and father 
canspeak only Czechoslovaklan* little English?" 
(VIQ: 79; PIQ: 74). 
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5. DJ (122) ; DJ arrived In the school systeia at the age of 10 

and was placed In a grade 4 class. His earl> school years were spent In a 

snail multi-graded classroom In rural Portugal and he subsequently spent one 

year In Quebec where Instruction was through French. He had been In the 

school system for 16 months and had been receiving ESL help when he was 

referred for reading assessment. The teacher commented that 

Although he speaks and understands English^ he cannot 
.read or write English very well. 

A 

In quite a few referral forms the teacher does not mention the 
chlld's^m. background as a possible factor In her/his academic difficulties. 
This Indicates that the ESL background Is not obvious In the child's English 
communication. This Is Illustrated In the following example: 

6. AT (425) ; AT's grade 1 teacher stated on the referral form: 

AT Is having extreme difficulty with all her oral reading skills.... 
she cannot recogni2e all the letters of the alphabet or distinguish 
their phonetic sounds. Her oral speech is quite poor and she has 
limited vocabulary.... How can I help AT to improve her oral 
vocabulary and have greater success with her phonics and oral 
reading? 

The child's ESL background is however mentioned by the psychologist: 

After the first test AT said "I'm smart" » and perhaps she is — 
at least average in ability. She claims Portuguese is spoken 
at home but nonetheless chats easily in English albeit incorrect 
English at times. (VTQ: 85; PIQ: 104). 



Conment . These examples illustrate the influence of the environment in 
developing English communicative skills^ Television and peer interaction 
are likely to be the major factors. Although it is obviously not possible 
to generalize from the children in the present study» it is clear that among 
these children acquisition of fluent English speaking and listening skills 
does not necessarily imply commensurate development of English conceptual or 
academic abilities. The comments of teachers suggest that among most immigrant 
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students who arrive after school age» English comnunlcatlve skills appear to 
be rtlatlvely well developed within about a year of arrival. English 
acadoalc skills, on the other hand^ appear to develop wore slowly. This 
raises the problen for teachers of what expectations to set for students 
and what Is a normal rate of English academic skills acquisition among ESL 
students? How can teachers tell If the child's slow academic progress (In 
comparison to the acquisition of comnunlcatlve skills) Is Indicative of ^ 
learning disability? is It Justified to assume, as some teachers do, that 
continued academic difficulties cannot be attributed to English language 
deficits after a child has attained a reasonable degree of fluency In English? 

Research evidence relating to these questions Is ayallabl^^^and^ll 
be considered In a later section. However, In the absence of any knowledge 
of research In this area. It Is natural for the teacher to turn to the 
psychologist for assistance In planning the child's educational program. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 

* 

The approaches that psychologists take to the assessment of ESL 
children's academic potential are categorized In Figures 2A and 2B (p4ges 
32 and 46). ^ The major distinction Is whether the psychologist makes allowance 
for the child's ESL background In administering and Interpreting the test 
and In Inferring academic potential on the basis of test scores. The majority 
of assessments did make ^ome such allowance, but A substantial minority showed 
little understanding of the role of the child's cultural/linguistic background 
In test and academic performance. The different "Inferential paths" that 
are Involved within each of these categories will be Illustrated by examples 
from the assessments. 

(Al) ESL Background Ignored 

Because New Canadian children often manifest no obvious deficits 
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Test Score 
Pattern 



Inference 



Figure 2A 



The Inferential Process In Assessment of Academic Potential in ESL Children 



Placement . « 
Recomnendatlon 



A. Psychologist takes no account of ESL background in inferring academic potential 

(l.£. assumes that test score = potential) 



(Al) ESL background essentially 
Ignored In test score 
Interpretation 



(A2) Attributes deficiencies In 
academic ability to ESL 
background and/or 
bilingual Ism 



Aa« Low 
Low P^ 



Ab» Low V 

Average P 



Low potential 
(retarded) 



Low^ potential 
(learning disabled) 



1 



Opportunity 
class 



Resource -nom or 
learning centre 



!• V = Verbal IQ 

2 P « Performance IQ 
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in English flwincy, teacher » sometimes fell to note on the referral fort: 
that the children they are referring have learnt English as a second 
language. The psychologist p llkewlssp Is sometimes unaware of the child's 
linguistic/cultural background and consequently Interprets the test per- 
formance as though the child wre from a monolingual Anglo-Saxon background. 
Howe/er, even when the psychologist is aware that English has been learned 
as a second language p there are many Instances where this fact is Ignored in 
test score interpretation. Perhaps in response to teachers' expectations, 
psychologists sometimes make inferences regarding ESL students' potential 
which are logically inadmissablep given the assumptions of the test. This is 

illustrated in the following examples: 

* 

CI, LT C225) ; LT was referred by his grade 2 teacher who noted 

that he "appears to be of average intelligence but is only at a primer 

instructio-^1 level". No mention was made of an ESL backgtound. On the 

WISC-R LT's VIQ wac 70 and PiQ 102, The Verbal subtest scores were: 

Information 3, Similarities 3p Arithmetic lOp Vocabulary 4p Comprehension 6p 

Digit Span 13, The psychologists 's report read as follows: 

Psychometric rating as determined by the I/ISC-R places LT 
in the low average range of intellectual development. An 
extreme discrepancy between verbal and performance abilities 
Is indicated. The low verbal ability IQ may be collectively 
attributed to limited general information fund or long term 
learning; poor ability to form generalizations or make 
abstractions; poor verbal expressive abilities and limited 
meaningful vocabulary in comparison with peers of similar 
age range; and poor Judgement with respect to practical 
solutions to everyday problems or common sense.,,. 

With regard to general test behaviour p LT made no 
attempt to volunteer information or initiate conversatlonp 
and tended to require some prodding to m^^e responses. 

In generalp it is felt that LT's capabilities are greater 
than that indicated by the Full Scale IQ score. Poor academic 
performance would be accountable by the very low verbal abilities 
scoring relative to performance abilities. It is recommended 
that LT be considered for definite resource room placement for 
next year; and if possible a learning centre placement would 
O ieem preferabl^s, 
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Ten dayii later the following entry appeared in the child's files 



Telephoned the aother and gave a brief simary of the 
testing results. Mrs. ~ indicated that Portuguese i% 
normally spoken at' home anu this would certainly at leai 
partially account for LT*s low verbal abilities developi 




I«ater in the month the child's case was discussed with the school principal 
and reading specialist and the lack of an appropriate program in the school 
system for children with LT's difficulty was noted. The possibility of setting 
up a 40 minute period consisting of a language experience program was suggesfed 
since there were a number of students in the school with similar difficulties. 

Coanent . This example skows how easy it is for psychologists t^ interpret 
test scores automatically when they^ are not sensitized to manifestations of 
cultural/linguistic differences. After speaking to the child's mother » the 
psychologist qualifies the previous interpreta'rlon of test results but it 
is Interesting to note that "deficit semantics" still persist lu cuat the 
child's "low verbal abilities development" rather than "present level of 
cognitive/academic functioning in English" is attributed to the use of 
Portuguese at home. Thare are many examples of this tendency in the transcripts 
and they are considered in ihe next section. 

C2. PR (289) ; PR was first referred by her grade 1 teacher who 

noted that 



PR is experiencing considerable difficulty v^^h grade 1 
work. An intellectual assessment would help ler teacher 
to set realistic learning expectations for her and might 
provide some clues as to remedial assistance that might 
be offered. 



No mrntlon was made of the child's ESL background; this only emerged when 
the child was refer ed by the grade 2 te'icher iu the following year. Thus, 
the psychologist a not consider this as a possible factor in accounting 
for th^ discrepancy between a WISC VIQ of 64 and PIQ of 108. The assessment 
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raport reads as follows: 

Although ovarall ability Icval appaars to be within 
tba low avaraga ranga, nota tha significant differance 
betwean varbal and nonvarbal scoras.... It irould appear 
that PR's developoent has not progressed at a norauil rate 
and consequently she is, and will continue to experience 
•uch difficulty in achool. Teacher's expectations (at this 
tlae) should be set accordingly* 



Coiant. As In the previous exaaq>le, the psychologist does not suspect an 
ISL background because the referral font aakas no nention of it. This fact 
together with the VIQ of 64 suggests that superficial asf^ects of English 
commlcatlve skills develop nore rapidly (In relation to native-speaker 
none) than academic English skills. 



C3a CL (086) : CL was bom In Toronto and referred by his grade 4 
teacher for poor acadenlc progress. The teacher wanted to know If CL had 
a learning disability and was there a better placenent for hla than a 
ragular grade 4 class. She noted that the mother does pot understand English — 
only the children do., CL obtained a VIQ of 75 and a PIQ of 98. The psycholeglst 



comnented : 




He seena to have overall poorly developed verbal cognitive 
skills (borderline range) Much of CL*s difficulty may 

be attributed to a developmental lag in the verbal- 
expressive area. Considerable stlmula^tlon in this area is 
required* 



Comment . Agaln» the WISC scoria have been Interpreted as though the child 
were from a monolingual Anglo-Saxon background p despite the fact that the 
teacher notes the ESL background on the referral form. Note the tautological 
"pseudo-explanation" of attributing the difficulty to "a developmental lag 
\ln the verbal-expressive area" which means only that the child scored low on 
the Verbal scale. 
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C4, AC (005 ) AC vat born in Portugal and referred for psychological 
asaestment in grade 1 because of reading difficulties. In referring the child » 
the principal noted that **AC lei>med English adequately while in the kinder- 
garten but the teacher felt she would still have learning difficulties in 
grade 1**. On the WISCp advainistered in May of the grade 1 year, the VIQ was 
74p PIQp 93» and Full Scale (FS) IQ 82. The psychologist commented? 

Psychometric rating as determined by the WISC-R places AC 
in the low average range of intellectual classification. 
There it t significant spread of 19 scale points between 
Verbal and Performance scores indicating higher aptitude 
for learning in the latter area of abilities. • .Overall p it 
is recoflnended that AC be considered for a resource room 
placement. 

Comment . Logically p it is Inadmissable to claim that the child *8 **aptitude 
for learning** is gre^ .t xn the performance than verbal areas since the 
linguistic and cultural assumptions of the test are not met. This child was 
reassessed on the V7ISC five months later and her scores were several points 
higher on both Verbal and Performance scales (VIQp 80: PIQ» ^00; FSIQp 88). 

C5. PR (283) t PR was referred for psychological assessment because 

he was experiencing difficulty in the regular grade 1 work despite the fact 

that he was repeating grade 1. The principal noted that "although PR was in 

Portugal for part (6 months) of the year there is a suspicion of real learning 

disability. WISC testing would be a great help in determining this". PR's 

scores on the WISC-R were VIQ, 64; PIQ, 101; FSIQ, 80. After noting that 

"English is his second language but the teacher feels that the problem is 

more than one of language"^ the psychologist continued: 

Psychometric rating » as determined by the WISC-R places 
PR in the dull normal range of intellectual development. 
Assessment reveals performance abilities to be normal 
while verbal. abilities fall in the mentally deficient 
rango. It is recommended that PR be referred for resource 
room placement for next year /^nd if no progress is evident 
by Christmas^ a Learning Centre placement should be 
considered. ^ . 
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Conmcnt. This a^sesraent Illustrates well the abuses to which psychological 

tests can be put. It does not seem at all unreasonable that a child from a 

non-English background who has spent six months of the previous year in 

Portugal should perform very poorly on an English Verbal IQ test. Yet, 

rather than admitting that no conclusions regarding the child's academic 

potential can be drawn, the psychologist validates the teacher's "suspicion" 

of learning disability by means of a "scientific" assessment and the use of 

inapproprl :e terminology ("dull normal", •'mentally deficient"). An 

interesting aspect of this assessment is the fact that neither the teacher 

nor the psychologist makes any reference to difficulties in English as a 

second language and both considered that the child's English proficiency was 

adequate to perform the test. This again Implies no obvious deficiencies in 

English communicative skills despite a severe lag in English academic proficiency. 

C6. CR (085) ; CR was referred for assessment in grade 1 and obtained 

a Wise VIQ of 79, PIQ of 98, and FS IQ.of 87. The psychologist noted that CR's 

overall ability was at the low average range and went on: 

Due to the fact that English is a second language :or CR, 
I would consider the Verbal IQ as a minimal score and overall 
results somewhat Invalid. 

CR has a slow methodical style in working with tasks 
presented to him... His vocabulary is low relative to his 
peer group; as well his general fund of knowledge -is below 
expectancy for his age. I think CR would be an excellent 
candidate for resource room placement. 

Comment . Here we see an almost ritual acknowledgement of the child's ESL 
background and the fact that it invalidates the Verbal IQ score, followed by 
an interpretation of the meaning of the child's low Information and Vocabulary 
subtest scores which completely ignores the child's ESL background! The 
psychologist's logically inadmissable interpretation of the Verbal scores 
and recommendation of Resource room placement will very likely exert a 
negative effect on teachers' academic expectations of the child. 
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In suanary, these assessments show that some psychologists have 
an extremely superficial understanding of the assumptions and consequent 
limitations of IQ tests. Because children's linguistic and cultural learning 
experiences were different from those assumed by the test, no Inferences should 
have been drawn from the Verbal score. However, psychologlstr uncritically 
accepted the validity of WISC-R tesr scores, and consequently interpreted a 
low V, average-range P test pattern as indicative of low academic potential 
of learning disability. The usual recoBmendetion was for resource room or 
learning centre placement. It is of course possible that this inference is 
correct, but it is equally possible that the low Verbal score is a temporary 
function of inadequate development of English language skills. 

A variation of the first pattern is where the psychologist attributes 
the child's low academic potential (which has been inferred on the basis of 
test performance) to the negative Influence of the child's ESL background. 

(A2) Low Potential Attributed to ESL Wkground 

When psychologists do take note of the child's ESL background, 
there is a tendency to assume that the test score is nonetheless a valid 
indicator of academic competence (as opposed to performance) and to attribute 
deficiencies in this competence to the child's ESL or bilingual background. 
Tlie assumptions that some psychologists make about the role of bilingulalism 
in ESL children's development and about the use of the LI at home emerge from 
laany of these assessments. 

Dl. MF (237) ; MP was referred for psychological assessment by her 
grade 1 teacher, who noted that she has difficulty in all aspects of learning. 
MP was given both speech and hearing and psychological assessments. The 
former assessment found that ill structures and functions pertaining to speech 
were within normal limits and hearing was also normal. The findings were 
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•unmarlzed as follows: •'MF cones from an Irallan home where Italian Is 
spoken mainly. However, language skills appeared to be within normal limits 
for English." 

The psychologist's conclusions, however, were very different. On 

the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI), MF 

obtained a VIQ of 89, a PIQ of 99, and a FS IQ of 93. The report to MF's 

teacher read as follows: 

MF tended to be very slow to respond to questions, 
^ particularly If she were unsure of the answers. Her spoken 

English was a little hard to understand, which Is probably 
due to poor English models at home (speech Is within normal 
limits). Italian Is spoken almost exclusively at home, and 
/ this will be further complicated by the coming arrival of 

an aunt ^nd grandmother from Italy. 

There is little doubt that MP is a child of low average 
ability whose school progress Is impeded by lack of practice 
in English. Encourage HE*s oral participation as much as 
possible, and try to Involve MF in extra-curricular 
activities where she will be with her English-speaking peers. 

Comment. Despite the fact that the speech assessment revealed no deficiencies 
in MP's spoken English, the psychologist has no hesitation ("There is litte 
doubt...") in attributing MF's academic problems to the use of Italian in the 
home. The implicit message to the teacher is clear: MP's communication in LI 
with parents and relatives detracts from her school performance, and the aim 
of the school program should be to expose MF to as much L2 as possible in 
order to compensate for these deficient linguistic and cultural background 
experiences . 

D2. FA (146 ): FA was referred by his grade 2 teacher for short 

attention span and poor word attack skills. The psychological assessment 

showed a VIQ of 80, and PIQ of 93. The report read ar. fellows: 

Psychometric rating places FA in the dull normal range of 
intellectual classification. A discrepancy of 13 scaled 
points was noted between verbal and performance IQ's with 
the greater competency la the nonverbal abilities. This 
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_i8 likely a reoult of FA*8 exposure to both Italian 
and English languages. 

This theme Is echoed In xoany other assessments that show a Verbal- 
Perfonnance discrepancy: 

D3. PR (110) : "A discrepancy ol 20 points between the verbal and 
performance IQ's would Indicate Inconsistent development » resulting In his 
present learning difficulties. • It Is quite likely that the two spoken 
languages ha\e confused the development In this area" (^IQ PIQ H*? g"de 1). 

DA. BC (024) : "BC» bom In Italy» speaks Italian at home and this 
may be contributing to her probleins at school. poor verbal abilities 
development Is most certainly Influenced by her Italian background (VIQ 65 » 
PIQ 78; grade 1). 

» 

D5. CG (057) : "The verbal IQ Is 12 points lower than the performance 
IQ» although this Is likely due to the effect of speaking both Italian and 
English. ••• there is very poor development indicated in the area^ of' general 
Inf nation fund " (VIQ 74, PIQ 86; grade 4). 

D6. PE (282) : "It was noted that PE continues to have difficulty 
understanding and using the English language probably because the family speaks 
Italian at home. This seenis to be a major handicap in PE*s development of 
verbal skills" (PIQ 72, grade 2). 

D7. DA (125 ): "DA came to Canada from Italy at age 5 and learned 
English at school. Italian is spoken in the home and this likely is contributing 
to overall below average verbal abilities development" (VIQ 80, PIQ 96; grade 7). 

D8. RP (318) : "Overall, RF scored in the slow learner range of 
intellectual ability for her age level, although she is probably of low average 
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ability given the language deficit (RF speaks fluent Italian). RF needs 
assistance in developing her vocabulary and comprehension of English. At 
present she gets little practice In English outside of school, and this has 
quite likely slowed down her progress In school" (VIQ 81, PIQ 93; 'grade 1, 
4 months In school at tine of assessment). 

Commeht . All of these assessments share the more or less explicit assumption 
that the child's experience with another language outside school exerts a 
detrimental effect on her verbal abilities development and on her school progress. 
What Is wrong with this assiunptlon? First, It assumes erroneously (see q^uan- 
tltatlve analysis) that the VISC verbal scale Is a valid Measure of verbal 
Intellectual and academic abilities rather than Indicctlve of present level of 
academic functioning In English , No attempt Is made to ascertain what the 
child's verbal abilities might be In the mother tongue. 

Second, there Is no evidence that blllngualtsm or a home-school 
language witch. In themselves^ have any negative effects on children's academic 

development. Witness the superior academic performance of ESL children bom 

< 

In Canada In the Toronto Board of Education's Every Student Surveys considered 
earlier. The research evidence. In fact, suggests that when continued 
development of mi-orlty children's LI I3 promoted (either In home or school), the 
resulting blllnguallsm Is educat .onally enriching (see Swain & Cummins, 1978). 

Thus, the only conclusiv'in thai is logically possible In situations such 
as those considered above Is that the child's poorer cognitive/academic 
functioning in both test and school situations In comparison to middle-class 
monolingual Anglo-Saxon peers, may (or may not) be due to the fact that her 
cultural experiences are different frOiO those assumed by the test and school, 
and that her English language vocabulary. Information and concepts are as yet 
Inadequately developed. No Inferences can logically be made about verbal 
abilities, aptitudes^ or potential on the basis of test scores or present 
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' academic functioning. 

One of the most potentially damaging consequences of the 
assumption that ESL children's Ll experience Impairs their acquisition of 
EnglUh academic skills derives from the communication of this belief to 
parents. Minority parents are often encouraged by teachers and psychologists 
to expose the child to as much English as possible In the home and to minimize 
exposure to Ll. Evidence of this type of communication to parents emerge? In 
several transcripts. Another asaumptlori that emerges Is that If parents are 
npt fluent In English, their ability to contribute to the. child's academic 
development Is extremely limited (see example Dl). 

D9. PR (289 ); "Basically PR has some very significant language 
problems. The family speaks Italian at home» and* Is not especially capable 
of supporting PR at home with reading and conversation" (VIQ 64, PIQ 108{ 
grade 2). . 

DIO* SR p64) : "SR was tested three years ago and scored In the 
slow learner range of ability on the WISC (VIQ 80, PIQ 97; grade 1). At that 
tine SR was experiencing difficulty with language (Italian Is still spoken 
<at home but they- are trying to use more English)" (VIQ 70, PIQ 77; grade 4). 

Dll. (DM (118) : DM was experiencing reading and speech problems. 
The grade 2 teacher's student progress report noted that **Parents are unable 
to help DM due to the fact that Italian Is their first language.... They are 
very concerned about him'*. DH was referred for speech therapy and the therapist 
stated: "Since Italian Is the primary language spoken In the home» It was felt 
that the slight language delay was due to a lack of stimulation In the home 
environment" (VIQ 93, PIQ 126). 
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D12. CD (079) ; CD received both speech and hearing and psychological 
assessments in grade 1. The former assessor noted: "His general language 
abilities seem to be up to an almost average level... This child seems to be 
assimilating the English language — Italian is still required at home. It is 
felt that more exposure to English during the school year may improve his 
verbal skills and vocabulary" (VIQ 84, PIQ 89). 

4 

Comment. What is Implied in all these statements is a Separate Underlying 
Proficiency (SUP) model of bilingualism in which the proficiency linderXying 
the development of cognitive/academic skills in L2 is assumed to^be separate 
from the proficiency underlying LI development (see Cummins, 1980c). Given 
^ this assumption, stimulation of cognitive/academic skills in Ll by parents in the 
home (e.g. reading or telling Ll stories) does not contribute to the development 
of English cognitive/academic skills (or verbal "aptituc^e"). Thus, it is not 
surprising that school personnel advise parents to switch to English in the 
home, or, if parents speak very little English, assume that they "are not 
especially capable" of supporting their child at home with re^ading and 
conversation (see D9). 

Research findings show that whether the language of the home is 
the same or different from the language of the school matters very little 
in cbmparison to the quality of interaction children experience with adultn; 
In a longitudinal study recently conducted in England, Wells (1979) has shown 
that children's acquisition of reading skills in school is strongly related to 
the extent to which parents responded to and expanded upon the child's 
utterances. If parents are not comfortable in English, the quality of inter- 
action with their children in English is likely to be less than in Ll. Research 
from a variety of contexts also clearly shows that the Separate Underlying 
Proficiency model of bilingualism has little validity and must be replaced by 
a Common Underlying Proficiency (CUP) model in which experience with either 
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language Is capable of developing the conceptual aBllitles vhlch underlie both 
(CunmlnSp 1980c). For example^ It has been shown that under home-school 
language switch conditions both majority and minority language children can 
readily transfer concepts developed In LI In the home to L2 In the schools 
provided the school attempts to build on the conceptual knowledge the child 
brings to scl^ol. 

Thus» rather than encouraging minority parents to switch to English 
in the homey teachers should encourage them to strongly promote the development 
of LI .through such activities as telling or reading stories to their children 
and generally spending time with them. ''Conversation" is not an activity that 
occurs only among 'speakers of English. 

Conclusion * ^ • 

The« assessments considered above reveal a lack of appreciation of 
the assumptions underlying IQ tests such as the WISC-H and a lack of under- 
standing of the ways in which a bilingual or ESL background influences 

academic development in an all-Ilngllsh school program. The psychologist? 
and teachersp represented above» observe the fact that students from ESL 
backgrounds show low academic functioning in a school program oriented 
towards the' linguistic and cultural experiences of middle-class Anglo-Saxon 

r 

monolingual children^ and perform poorly on IQ tests constructed specifically 
to reflect these same middle-class Anglo-Saxon experiences; they ignore the 
relativistic perspective within which tests and schools operate and make 
absolute statements about ESL children's academic ^bilitiesp aptitudey 
competence or potential; and finally ^ many of them interpret the correlation 
between ESL background and low achievement as a causal relationship. 
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B> Allovaacft Made for ESL BaCl^rotmd In Test Interpretation 

^ The 4nf erentlal i^aths that were evidenced when psychologists made 
allowance for children's ESL background in Interpreting WISC-R scores are 
outlined In Ff^re 2(B). The first decision that the psychologist must make 
is whether tc administer both Verbal and Performance batteries or only the 
Performance battery. If both batteries are administered then a decision must 
be made as to the appropriate Interpretation of the Verbal scored Tbe 
assessments that fall into the present category are distinguished from those 
considered earlier in that caution was always exercised and recommended in 
the interpretation of Verbal scores. In some cases Verbal IQ*s were not 
entered on the assessment report, in others they were entered but were 
clearly marked as minimal or invalid, while in the remainder, although the 

was entered in the normal way on the referral form, inferences 
were made only in regard to the child's present level of academic function^ ig 
rather than in regard to academic potential or aptitude. 

When only the Performance bactery was administered, the inter-' 
pretatlon of the test score was relatively straightforward, mainly because the 
screening it provided was relatively crude. There was no possibility, for 
example, of early detection of learning disabilitiels (other than low overall 
ability It since Verbals-Performance dlccrepancles p -e usually Interpreted as 
a potent indicator ot this type of dysfunction. ^ 

Each of the inferential paths outlined in figure 2B will be 
Illustrated with examples from the assessment transcripts. 

Bl> Bo*'^ Verbal ind Performance Scales Administered 

(Bla) Ho Verbal^'Performance Discrepancy 

El, CL (212) ; CL was r -if erred in grade 1 for possible placement 
in a special education class. His WISC-R scoies on all subtests ranged 
between 2 and 5. The psychologist commented: 
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Figure 2B 



The Inferential Procefie in Aseesement of Academic Potential In ESL Children 



Teat Score 
Pattern 



Inference 



Placement/ 
Remedial 
Recommen-- 
dation 



B. Paychologlcr takes account of ESL backgrou^*! In Inferring academic potential 



Bl. Both V and P administered 



(Bla) Wo V-P Discrepancy 
Low V Average V 



Low P 



Average P 



i i 



Low 

potential 



Average 
potential 



1 I 



Opportunity 
class or 
resource 
room 



Provide In- 
dividualized 
help In regu- 
lar classroom 
and review 
progress 



(Bib) V-P Dlacrepancv 

Low V 
Average P 



Average potential 



I 



Provide Indivi- 
dualized ESL and 
academic help either 
In regular class or 
resource room and 
review progress 



B2. Onlv P iiHniln- 



(B2a) 



Low P 



(B2b) 



P average 



I 



Low potential Average 

potential 



B3» LI Meaaurpff 



Opportunity 
class or 
resource room 



Provide in- 
dividualized 
help either in 
regular class 
or resource 
room and review 
progress 



V » Verbal Scale 

P ■ Performance Scale 
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CL is learning English as a second language. He appears 
to have difficulty In comprehending simple directions and 
simple commands. Psychological assessment Indicated CL 
Is prese itly functioning at a very low level of mental 
ability. However, his true IQ may be higher due to the 
reason mentioned above.... I will be looking in^o the 
possibility ot placing CL In an opportunity room** (VIQ 54. 
PIQ 61). ] 

Later an atteiiq)t was made to administer the Cattell Culture Fair Test by 

giving directions In Italian but the psychologist reported that the child was 

not able to understand the tasks. 

E2. MI (245 ); MT was bom In Yugoslavia and arrived In the school 
system In grade 3. Her grade 4 teacher noted on the "referral that MT "Is 
having difficulty with her school work, particularly written expression and 
comprehension. She tends to be inattentive and has poor work habits". The 
teacher wanted to know whether or not MT would benefit from repeating grade 4, 
and whether or not language was stlU a barrier, and if so, to what extent. 
MT's VIQ was 73 (4th percentile) and PIQ was 84 (17th percentile). The 
psychologist placed an asterlx opposite the VIQ and FSIQ and indicated that 
"these scores are suspect due to foreign language origin of student". The 
report read as follows: 

MT appears to have low average ability — about 10-20 
percentile. Verbal is of course suspect due to 
language but did not do much, better on^nonverbal tasks. 
Language mastery was considered more than adequate to 
grasp directions for nonverbal part of the test. 

The psychologist suggested that language was still a barrier ^nd made several 

recommendations for remedial assistance among which was use of the resource 

room facility for areas such as reading and written and expressive language. 

E3. WC (387 ); WC, of Chinese background, was referred as a 
candidate for the grade 7 Language Assistance Program (LAP) because he seemed 
slow Intellectually. The WISC-R scores were: VIQ 85, PIQ 86. The :^sychologist 
commented: 

Ob 
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Results of this assessment place him within the low 
average range of Intellectual ability. Although 
cultural background would have some influence on test 
results (verbal functioning), I would think that this 
assessment Is still a good Indication of WC's overall 
ability. This Is evidenced by the low nonverbal 
(Performance) score. If VC Is having a great deal of 
trouble with grade 7 work, I would think a LAP placement 
appropriate. 

Comment . In these examples, the psychologists carefully consider the possible 
effects of cultural and linguistic background factors and Interpret the 
Performance IQ as an indicator of the child's potential. When PIQ is low, 
special class placement is usually recommended; when PIQ is average or high, 
specific remedial suggestions are usually made for helping the child within 
the regular classroom. Because there is not a significant discrepancy between 
VIQ and PIQ* difficulties in interpreting test performance are reduced. 
Howevei , as is Illustrated in the next section, interpretation of low VIQ, 
average or high PIQ test patterns is essentially a matter of intuition. 

(Bib) Significant Verbal-Performance Discrepancy 

Before considering the ways in which psychologists Interpret V-P 
discrepancies among ESL children, it is useful to examine current views on 
the significance of V-P discrepancies among monolingual children. 

Language Proficiency and Reading Disabilities . . Although the etiology of 

«. 

reading disabilities is still Inadequately understood, several researchers have 
argued that a major subgroup of reading disabled (RD) children consists of 
those who show deficits in verbal processing (see Cummins & Das, 1977; 
Vellutlno, 1977, 1979 for reviews). Support for this position comes from the 
fact that a large proportion of RD children have been found to perform more 
poorly on the Verbal than on the Performance subtests of the WISC. For 
example, Warrington (1967) reported that S3X of her sample of RD children 
showed lower Verbal than Performance scores. A similar pattern was found by 
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Belmont and Birch (1966) who reported that retarded readers performed 
especially poorly In the Information, Arithmetic and Vocabulary subtests of 
the Wise Verbal scale. Owen et al. (1971) also reported poorer Arithmetic, 
Coding, and to a lesser extent Information and Digit Span scores among 
learning disabled children. 

On the basis of these and many other studies, Veilutino (1977, 
1979) has argued that with the exception of children whose reading problems 
are the result of extrinsic variables (e.g. sensory deficit, socioeconomic 
deprivation, etc.) or of ppecific dysfunction in visual-verbal association, 
"virtually all poor readers may be characterized by significant deficits in 
verbal ability" (1979, p. 311). He suggests that in addition to adequate 
command of syntax and phonetic coding "an elaborate network of verbal 
concepts, ready access tc those concepts and the ability to interrelate them 
would seem to be necessary cionditions for successful reading" (1979, p. 344). 
Veilutino (1977, 1979) also points out that RD children usually have no 
ostensible abnormalities in language that can be detected in spoken discourse. 

In summary, a large proportion of children in a monolingual context 
who are characterized as suffering from specific reading disability, manifest 
low scores on the Verbal subtests of the WISC-R although no impairment is 
usually detectable in the' surface aspects of interpersonal communicative 
skills. 

The WISC-R Manual provides stacistical criteria for evaluating the 
significance of V-P discrepancies. It states that a difference of 12 points is 
needed to be considered statistically significant at the SZ level. Maclntyre, 
Keeton and Agard (1980) recomtaiend extreme caution in interpreting V-P dis- 
crepancies as abnormal, and suggest that 12 points discrepancy is the minimum 
that should be used as an index of relative weaknesses in cognitive functioning. 
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They are sceptical of the ccfmmon assumption that a V^P discrepancy is 
ludlcatlve of learning disability caused by "a lateralized dysfunction of the 
cerebral hemisphere". Their overall conclusion, however, that no one test can 
claim to distinguish "learning disabled" and normal achievers is not sur- 
prising given their initial demonstration that there exists no adequate or 
generally accepted definition of "learning disability" (see also. Coles, 1978). 

Despite the fact that considerable conceptual confusion sur* ounds the 
notiotts of "learning disability" and "reading disability" and their clinical 
signs, there is certainly evidence (e.g. Vellutino, 1979) that a significant 
subgroup of children who experience academic difficulties manifest low 
Verbal IQ skills. Certainly, most psychologists. in the field interpret the 
pattern of low VIQ, average PIQ as clinically significant. Thus, the 
problem arises of how they Identify "genuine" learning disabilities among 
ESL children whose VIQ Is likely to be temporarily depressed as a result of 
inadequately developed English language skills. The answer Is that there is 
little logical or empirical basis for deciding whether a child's difficulties 
are a result of a learning problem or an English language problem, although 
some suggestions in this regard will be made later in this report. The 
assessments considered in sections C and D above revealed no awareness of 
this dilemma. Those considered here show considerable sensitivity to this 
problem. However, because of the logical dilemma, psychologists are basically 
reduced to intuition in suggesting a diagnosis and remedial procedures. 

Fl. BI (044 ): BI arrived from Portugal in grade 3 and was 

referred by her grade 5 teacher because of reading difficulties. Her WISC 

scores were VIQ 73, PIQ 106. The assessment report read as follows: 

BI recently came from Portugal (1 1/2 years ago). This 
to a large extent is reflected in a low overall Verbal 
score. I believe BI to be of at least average potential 
as can be Inferred from the 106 IQ on the Performance 
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subtests. *BI requires enriched Isnguage arts 
experience. As with woBt new Canadians It Is 
doubtful they can achieve at their grade placement. 
Resource room help Is recomiended. 

F2. RJ (312) ; RJ was a Chilean refugee who entered the school 
system In grade 3, The grade 3 teacher referred him In January noting that 
he Is unable to work lndependentl5r and finds 11 difficult to work for any 
length of time. She atte]q)ted to get hln to do the Grade 3 Gates McGlnltle 
reading test but reported that **he wasn't able to do It at all". RJ received 
a VIQ of 5'4 and a PIQ of 100. As vi^h the ;?aJorlty of VIQ assessments^ 
Arithmetic was highest (7) and Information lowest (1). The psychologist 
connented: 

It was quite evident that he has a great deal of difficulty 
with the English language... I would think the Verbal IQ 
of 64 obtained Is not a true Indication of ability but 
resulted primarily Ttom language and cultural background. 
The nonverbal IQ of 100 Is most probably more In line with 
this boy's verbal ability level. 

The psychologist reconnended that the Itinerant ESL teacher be contacted 

for help. 

Coimnent . Clearly, the conclusions drawn In these two assessments are 
reasonable and no other Inferences can logically be drawn from the assessments. 
However » It Is also quite possible that these children's academic difficulties 
derive from more than Just their New Canadian background. However » there Is 
no way that potential long-term difficulties of this type can be detected 
from psychological testing administered only In English. The third example 
Illustrates a case where It appears likely that serious learning problems were 
not Identified by the psychological ascessment. 

UA (374) : UA was bom In South America and first referred by 
the grade 1 teacher who noted that she "needs Individual help In all aspects 
of the program^ since she's a New Canadian". Although UA was seen by a 
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psychologist at that time there Is no record of test scores. UA was again 

referred In October of the grade 2 year by the resoutce room teacher who 

noted that her teacher "says she cannot read. Has returned to grade 1 for 

reading period. UA also comes to me for help In Resource Room. She has 

extreme difficulty with word attack, particularly blending". The teacher 

wanted to know what. her 10 and potential were. 

UA was assessed on the WISC-R shortly after this referral. The 

psychologist noted that ''UA was quite friendly during the test Interview. 

She spoke freely..." Her WISC-R scores were: VIQ, 77; PIQ, 104. The 

psychologist commented that 

While she Is progressing In English, she Is «tlll behind, 
resulting In a low overall verbal score. Performance (score) 
was within the average range and this may well be a measure 
of the girl's potential. It Is possible that family or 
other problems are Impeding motivation toward Intellectual work. 
No real disability Is obvious other than auditory memory and a 
rather Impulsive manner of attacking her work. 

In April of the grade 2 year, UA was again referred for psychological 
and reading assessment. Her teacher noted tha". she had been In Canada for 
at least four years. "We have had her taking reading with the grade 1 class 
and her classroom teacher has given her individual help. Her progress Is 
minimal and she does not appear overly concerned with her lack of progress... 
She was in the Resource Room and it was found that her phonic attack skills, 
after one year of special help, did not improve at all." The teacher wanted 
to know whether, in spite of the psychologist's first observation that "there 
was *no real disability observed other than auditory memory *...UA has a 
sufficient degree of learning disability to warrant placement in a Learning 
Centre?" ^ 

The fourth example illustrates a case of a learning problem that 
might have been identified much earlier had the child been monolingual 
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English-speaking. 

P4. RF (310) : This child was born In the Phllllplnes and entered 
the school system In grade 1. In February of the grade 4 year, he was re- 
ferred for psychological assessaent because. In the principal's words, "He 
is reading at a grade 2 level. He has a language problem - English Is his 
second language. He has received sbae individual instruction In phonics and 
coaprehenslon. Is the problem language or otherwise...?" The assessment 
showed 8 VIQ of 78, PIQ llA and PSIQ 98. The psychologist noted that RF 
seemed very discouraged and said he didn't always understand the teacher who 

"say what words means when I don't know it". There is a 
wide discrepancy between verbal ability and the nonverbal. 
One would suspect that this is due, in part at ^east, to 
a lack of command of the Enf.llsh language. In the emotional 
area he appears to have a r. ther low concept of himself and 
his ability.* 

The psychologist aade several recommendations for the teacher and also 
suggested that placement should be considered for a learning centre. RF later 
received Individualized language therapy and was enrolled In a learning centre 
for the grade 5 year. 

Comment . The relevance of this example lies In the fact that although RF was 
In the system since grade 1 his learning problem was not Identified until late 
In the grade 4 year. Clearly , the chances of successful remediation are 
Increased if learning disabilities are detected early. Yet a psychological 
assessment in English in grade 1 or 2 would have been virtually useless 
in this regard because the potential learning problem would have been masked 
by the noa*-English background. 

Sometimes clues are available from the child's behaviour in an LI 
context which are potentially relevant tc the question of whether the academic 
problem is one of learning disability or English language knowledge. The 
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following is an example where this type of clue is ignored by the psychologist. 

F5. DT (063) : DT was referred by his grade 3 teacher who noted 
that he had been in Canada for 1 1/2 years and was still reading at a pre- 
primer level. Attention span was short, retention poor and he seldom par- 
ticipated in class. The teacher also noted that '"DT's aunt (mother speaks 
no English) has said that his behaviour was similar in Italy. Italian is 
spoken at home". The teacher requested an IQ test to discover DT's potential. 

DT's VIQ was 82 and PIQ 108. The psychologist poted the 22 point 

V-P discrepancy and continued: 

The apparent difficulty with the verbal skills development 
is understaidable in view of his Italian background and 
the understanding that Italian is spoken at home.... 
Generally the results indicate that DT is a youngster 
cf average intellectual ability who would likely score at 
a higher. level given specific reniediation and help in 
the identified weakness areas. 

A part-time resource room placement and ESL help was recommended. 

Comment . It is obviously impossible to say how valid the report of similar 
dysfunctional behaviour in Italy is^ or what its significance might be to DT's 
present difficulties. However, the psychologist's failure to take account of 
the child's behaviour in an Italian context, and th/i obvious questions that 
can be raised about the validity of the test score interpretation, illustrates 
Just how liinited a view of the child's potential is normally provided by en 
assessment only in English. 

In summary, in response to a low V, average P test profile, those 
psychologists who take account of the child's ESL background in inferring 
potential usually regard the*^PIQ as an index of academic potential and 
attribute the low VIQ to cultual/linguistfc factors. The problem with this 
interpretation is that many children from monolingual backgrounds who ex- 
perience reading difficulties also manifest a low V, average P pattern. Thus, 
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what i8 usually perceived as one of the main diagnostic clues on the WISC is 
eliminated when the VIQ is discounted, and consequently, the possibility of 
early identification of learning disability is reduced. 

However, the data presented earlier on WISC-R patterns suggest 
that administration of the V scale Is not necessarily useless or iniappropriate 
under all conditions. Provided the child has been in, the school system for 
a reasonable length of time (probably two years minimum) an explorat ^ry use 
of the WISC-R V scale may be infottaatlve. In the first place, the child may 
score relatively high (close to P score) on the V scale, thereby suggesting 
that s/he Xs making good progress in English cognitive /academic skills. 
Secondly, deviations from the typical pattern of V subtest scores among ESL 
children (see Figure l)can be very informative. The peaks at Arithmetic and 
Digit Span (when it, is administered) are replicated in the vast majority of 
law V subtest profiles. Thus, a relatively low score on one of these subtests 
may provide tf clue to a real learning problem. This is illustrated by the 
following assessment: ^ 

F6. PM (28 5); PM was referred by his grade 2 teacher who noted that 

"PM is Spanish speaking with a limited knowledge of English. He has not been 

able to grasp the concept of number or addition". He had been in the system 

since kindergarten. The psy^/nologist administered both V and P scales but 

entered only the PIQ of 78 on the WISC-R form, noting that the VIQ was not 

valid. PK's V subtest scaled scores were: Information 2, Similarities 2, 

Arithmetic 6, Vocabulary 4, Digit Span 4. The psychologist coimnented: 

His only strength was speed in copying designs. His 
auditory memory is quite weak which may be holding 
back his English development... the verbal scores are 
not considered valid for IQ purposes because PM is a 
. New Canadian. However, they do give an indication of 
his present level of functioning in academic areas. 

^ Comment. Because of the typical peak on the Digit Span subtest the psychologist's 
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hypothesis about possible causal factors appears reasonable. The assessment 
shows the liH)ortance of knowing what the typical patterns of WISC-R subtest 
scores are. The following aasessxnent illustrates a case Where a miscon- 
ception in regard to this pattern causes the psychologist to ignore a 

diagnostic clue. 
« 

F7. BG (016 ); BG was referred by his grade 3 teacher for 
resource room placement. His VIQ was 96 and PIQ 106. The psyqhologist 
commented: 

There were two areas where BG had difficulty — these 
were in the area of geperal information (usually acquired 
through reading *.nd discussing things) and in arithmetic 
reasoning^ a task involving the solving of orally presented 
. word problems. In homes where English is a second language 
these scores are frequently depressed » and it means BG will 
need extra Help in reading .... With special attention 
to developing language skills^ BG should be working at an 
average level for his age" (Inforitetion • 7^ Arithmetic s 6). 

Comment . A more appropriate inference might be that BG will need extra help 
in Arithmetic, especially since other Verbal subtest scores are high, e.g. 
Comprehension r 13, Vocabulary r 12. The psychologist may be aware of 
research data showing that learning disabled children tend to perform poorly 
on Arithmetic and Information subtests (Belmont and Birch, 1966; Owen et al., 
1971). However, as the data in Figure 1 show, relatively high Arithmetic 
scores are typical of ESL children. 

The final example in this section shows a "typical" New Cai^dian 
pattern and an appropriate assessment. 

FB. MA (255) ; MA was referred in grade 2 at the request of 
parents because she was having difficulty adjusting to school work and the 
new language. She was born iu Chile and had been in the system since 
^ kindergarten. Her PIQ was 104 and although the V scale was adinini<$tered, 
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the VIQ v#8 not recorded. Her V subtest scores were: Infornatlon 3^ 

Slnllerities 3, Arithmetic 10, Vocabulary 7, Digit Span 11. The assessment 

report read as follows: 

Becmase MA Is a New Canadian, her verbal IQ is not a valid 
indicator of her ability but rather of her present 
achievement level in English. Her performance scores 
indicate that she has. normal ability. Her very low score 
in Picture Completion (4) was due to her continually 
saying nothing was missing from the pictures. When urgeH, 
she could respond correctly. 

Diagnostic Considerations in Relation to V-P Discrepancies 

The most difficult problems of WISC-R score interpretation occur 
when the child shows a low VIQ and average or high PIQ.. There are at least 
three possible interpretations of a low VIQ: 

1. a temporary difficulty with the English language which will 
be ameliorated with continued exposure; 

2. a difficulty which may have arisen as a result of tlie ESL 
background but which has not been ameliorated with exposure 
and id now a valid indicator of abilities or potential; the 

I distinction between this pattern and the first pattern is 
not absolute and may be better viewed as a continuum. 

3. a learning disability similar in nature to those observed 
in monolingual children. 

Clearly there are different implications for intervention 
associated with inference 1 as opposed to inferences 2 and ?. It iis not 
clear whether thk intervention implications for pattern 2 differ from those 
of pattern 3» but it may depend upon whether specific dysfunctions (e.g. 
auditory memory) » as opposed to generally low overall verbal ability » tan 
.be identified in association with pattern 3. 

What diagnostic consideration^ ehould be emplLoyed in making these 
inferences? Two considerations can be suggested: 



A. Time: Progress Ratio . Figure 2 shows a rcanalysis of data from the 
Toronto Board of Education 1969 Every Student Survey which examines the 
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effects of length of residence (LOR) and age on arrival (AOR) in Canada on 
the rapidity with which New Canadian students approach grade norms in English 
cognitive/academic skills (Cummins, 1980b), The dependent variable in Figure 2 
is a group version of the Ammons Picture Vocabulary Test (PVT); a similar 
pattern was shown on four other measures of English cognitive/academic skills. 
It can be seen that it takes New Canadian children, who arrive at age 6 or 
later, between 5 and 7 years, on the average, to approach grade norms in 
English cognitive/academic skills. As the transcripts in the present study 
suggest, fluency in English interpersonal communicative skills is generally 
attained iii a much shorter amount of time. However, Figure 2 shows that 
with increases in T.ength of residence there were corresponding increases in 
proximity to grade norms among ESL children,^ Thus, a criterion for inferring 
pattern 1 is that there be continued progress towards grade norms in English 
cognitive/academic skills over time. Thus, if yearly standardized achievement 
tests are given, gradual progress towards norms should be evident. This 
criterion implies that a one-shot WISC-R administration is unlikely to permit 
inference 1 with any degree of certainty. However, if a child is reassessed, 
the change in VIQ:PIQ ratio in the direction of unity could be used to infer 
progress. For example, if on occasion one the VIQ is 60 anJ PIQ 100, and 
on occasion two the VIQ is 80 and the PIQ 100, then there is a change in 
;IQ:PIQ ratio from .6 to .8. 

Frequently teachers in the present sample indicated that a child's 
academic p: ogress was unsatisfactory. However, teachers* reports alone 
should not be used to reject inference 1 because teachers often have very 
unrealistic expectations about how quickly ESL children should reach grade 
norms. For example, a common assumption was that children's ESL background 
should no longer be hindering their academic performance once they had 
become reasonably fluent in English. Teachers usually do not realize how 
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long it takes ESL chlldreiit on the average, to approach grade norms. Thus, 
if after three years length of residence, an ESL child Is performing only at 
the 20th percentile level a teacher may conclude erroneously that there ha<s 
been little progress, forgetting that the Initial level was much lover. 

In summary, the first diagnostic consideration relevant to Inferring 
pattern 1 Is the extent Xo which there has been progress towards grade norms 
In English cognitive/academic skills, calibrated, for Immigrant students, on 
a rough time scale of 5^7 years length of residence to achieve grade level. 
For students bom In Canada a rough guide Is provided by the 
Toronto Board* s finding (Rogers, 1969) that ESL students bom In Canada had 
reached grade norms In English academic skills by grade 3 on the av. age (I.e. 
after four years of schooling). Obviously these guidelines are very rough 
and there may be considerable Intergroup variation, but they do provide 
some empirical basis fov making Inferences regarding the adequacy of ESL 
students* academic progress. 

B. Verbal Subtest Pattern . Just as the first consideration Is 
based on a comparison of an Individual ESL child's tlme:progress ratio with 
that exhibited by a large "normlng" group of ESL children, the second con- 
sideration is based on a comparison of the Verbal subtest pattern manifested 
by an individual ESL child with that typically manifested by ESL children. 
When children perform as poorly on Arithmetic and/or Digit Span as they 
do on the other Verbal subtests, this may Indicate specific problems in these 
areas which are not attributable to ESL background. No inferences regarding 
specific disabilities are warranted when the child performs poorly on all 
Verbal subtests except Arithmetic and Digit Span. 

The possibility of obtaining diagnostic Information from the Verbal 
subtest pattern in an argument for adminis^'erlng at least Arithmetic and 
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Digit Span, and possibly one other subtest (Vocabulary or Slollarltles are 
probably most appropriate) for comparison purposes. No illusions should be 
entertained, however, about the valicity of the Verbal battery, as a whole, 
as an indicator of academic potential, unless the child has been in school in 
the host country for at least four or five years. 

The psychologists in the present sample who were sensitive to 
cultural/linguistic barriers to test performance of ten^administered only the 
Performance scale. The inferential paths which follow from this decision 
are considered in tha next section. 

B2. Only Performance Scale Administered 

When only the performance scale is administered the PIQ is usually 
Interpreted as indicative of the child's potential. 

-gG (106) gnd JB fl»2). these two brothers had arrived from 

Italy about 11/2 years previously and were in grade i (JB) and grade 5 (GG) 

respectively. They were referred by the same resource room teacher who * 

noted for both children: "Seems to be a solid resource room candidate — needs 

IQ testing for placement. From Italy ~ behind in reading". 

Both boys were assessed by the same psychologist who did not 

administer Verbal tests (with the exception of Arithmetic to GG) because the 

children were New Canadian with somewhat limited English. GG's PIQ was 101 

and he obtained a scaled score of 12 on Arithmetic. The psychologist concluded: 

GG seems to have average ability with no apparent learning 
disabilities.... As his problems in reading seem to be due 
to his lack of experience in English rather than to specific 
learning disability he is not an appropriate resource room 
candidate. 

JB's PIQ was 86. After noting JB's ESL background the psychologist 

continued: 

However, JB chatted to himself In English during the test 
which indicated that he thought in English.... JB had 
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difficulty noticing missing details In pictures, 
focusing 9 and copying designs with blocks. I shall 
suggest that his parents have his vision checked. He 
8eenis to need help In the visual motor area plus English. 

G2. AD (103) ; In Canada for less than a year, AD was referred 

by his grade 6 teacher who wanted "to have an Idea on the amount of progress 

and his capacity to know. This will help us In planning his program". The 

child's FIQ was 111 and the psychologist concluded that he had good academic 

potential, although noting that he made little effort to speak despite 

appearing to understand the directions cprrectly. S/he went on to say that 

Placement remains a problem since what Is required Is 
not learning assistance but a class for New Canadians 
where he can learn English. He will function in a 
regular class when language iLastery Is adequate. 

Gtl (177) ; GU, whose parents were reported to speak mostly 

Polish, entered the system In grade 2 and was referred by her grade 3 teacher 

who noted that she was "having trouble with English vocabulary and Its mean?.ng 

She Is very competent In other areas juch as arithmetic. But she Is ml&slng 

a great deal, not being able to understand what she hears and sees". The 

psychologist made no record of verbal scores (If administered). GU*s FIQ was 

73. The assessment read as follows: 

GU vas rather quiet during the interview and had little 
to say. English Is a second language for her and she 
has difficulty expressing herself* For this reason, 
the verbal scores on the test should be disregarded. On 
performance items, GU scored consistently below average. 
These scores may be somewhat lower than her actual ability 
level due to her lack of understanding oral Instructions, 
however she probably would still score In the slow learner 
range. 



Comment . Clearly, an average or high PIQ score provides useful Information 
on students* nonverbal abilities, although a low PIQ needs to be treated 
somewhat more cautiously, depending upo^ the student's grasp of English. 
However, It Is not necessarily valid to Infer from an average or high PIQ 
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that the student's overall academic potential is high, since reading and 
language arts achievement is generally more related to Verbal ability than 
to Performance. Possible visual perceptual difficulties may be noticed, 
as in Gl (JB), but generally an assessment in which the P subtests alone 
are administered is usually capable of providing only limited answers to 
teachers* questions regarding academic potential or learning disability. 

An obvious means of attempting to obtain more information on 
academic potential is to administer tests in the child's LI. A handful of 
assessments in the present san^le employed this strategy. 

B3. Assessment of LI Abilities 

Assessment of LI cognitive/academic abilities seems especially 
appropriate for the child who manifests a low VIQ, average PIQ WISC-R test 
profile and who has been in school in the host country for a relatively short 
time (less than two years). Testing LI after this period is likely to be 
invalid because of possible re^,ression of LI abilities due to lack of 
exposure to conceptually demanding Input. The assumption underlying the 
assessment of LI abilities is that cognitive/academic abilities are cross- 
lingual or interdependent xn LI and L2 (see Cummins, 1980a, b). In other 
words, an immigrant child's LI cognitive/academic ability on entry to the 
school system will be an important factor determining the level of L2 
cognitive /academic ability achieved. Thus, if LI ability Is well-developed 
it is likely that low VIQ and academic difficulties in English are a 
temporary function of ESL background. On the other hand, poorly developed 
LI and L2 cognitive/academic abilities would suggest that academic difficulties 
are likely to be more long-term. 

The greater confidence which can result from assessing the child's 
abilities in his/her stronger language is evident in the following two 
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assessments. 

HI. SS (363 ); SS was referred by her kindergarten teacher who 

noted that she v^s inmature and used baby talk. The speech and language 

assessment revealed that 

SS was operating at a 2.5 to 3.0 age level for comprehension of 
English as compared to her chronological age of 5.3... 
Expressive language consisted mainly of one or two word 
utterances » or gestures... In sximmary SS exhibited a severe 
receptive and expressive language delay. 

The psychological assessment showed SS's VIQ to be 51 and PIQ 70. The 

psychologist noted that during testing SS was quite chatty* but difficult to 

understand. One of the psychologists In the system who spoke Italian (as an 

LI) contacted the parents after these assessments and arranged to give SS an 

Informal assessment In Italian In order to ascertain whether l&nguage 

development In Italian was normal; in other words » to ascertain whether the 

language delay was "real** or a temporary function of ESL background. This 

Informal assessment revealed that although the mother felt SS*s Italian was 

good» SS could not name many common objects In Italian^ she tended to respond 

Inappropriately to questions given In Italian and, used segments or sentence 

fragments. Thus» the assessment team felt reasonably confident In their 

diagnosis because of the congruence of symptoms In the two languages. 

Comment . One must presume In this Instance that the psychologist who spoke 
Italian was sensitive to dialectical variations. Also» It Is to be hoped that 
advice was given to the mother about how the family could help the child *s 
speech and language development in Italian In order to complement the English 
speech therapy the child would receive within the school system^ 

B2. PA (304) ; PA, a Chilean refugee:, was referred by his grade 1 
teacher who asked whether he was mentally capable of coping with the regular 
school program. She requested that an assessment be carried out In Spanish. 
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PA (chronological age 7,9) obtained a PIQ of 54 (4.1 age level) on the WISC-R 

(administered In Spanish), a 5.3 age level on Bender-Gestalt, a 2,3 age level 

on Peabody Picture vocabulary and 0.5 kindergarten level on the Peabody 

Achievement Matn (administered In Spanish). The psychologist concluded: 

pa's difficulties In grade 1 are due to more than just 
a language difference. He seems to have serious hand- 
eye coordination problems and a very minimal understanding 
of math concepts considering his age (7.9) and his background 
(mother was a teacher). 

Opportunity room placement was recommended. 

CcMmnent. What Is notable here Is the psychologist's confidence In rejecting 
the "language difference" explanation of the child's difficulties. It Is 
likely that had all the assessment been administered In English much less 
diagnostic confidence would have been displayed. 

The final example shows that although assessment In a language 
other than English does provide additional Information, It does not necessarily 
provide a definitive answer to the question of why a particular child Is 
experiencing reading difficulties. 

H3. CM (173 ): xhls child's parents were from the Belgian Congo 
and French was reported to be the child's main language, although the 
psychologist noled that "he Is exposed to a number of languages". He was 
attending a French language (Immersion) school In the system and referred by 
his grade 2 teacher who noted: 

This child is having gre^t difficulty in learning to read 
in French even though he "l^s fluent in this language, i. 
would like an intelligence test given in French and other 
tests done to determine what is retarding the learning 
process for this child. 

The psychologist gave the regular WISC-R in French and GM obtained a VIQ of 

74 and PIQ of 95. The lowest Verbal subtests were Information (3) and 

Similarities (2). Digit Spar was highest (10) and Arithmetic, Vocabulary 
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and Conprciieudlon vere 7, 7 and 6 respectively^ The psychologist's impression 
was that the child had higher ability than was Indicated on the test. He con- 
tlnued; 

In view of possible cultural incompatibility with test 
Instrument 9 one might better consider this boy*s ability 
as tentatively near average in view of the nonverbal 
score which was within that range. 

Several weeks later the Paris version of the WISC Verbal scale was given to GM 

and his VIQ went up to 84. However » the psychologist noted that this was 

still much below average. The psychologist suggested that immaturity and poor 

expressive vocabulary might be contributing to GM*s difficulty and several 

remedial suggestions were made to the teacher. However » the psychologist's 

overall conclusion was that 

At this point no clear cut answer can be give as to why 
he cannot learn to read and he will need further 
examination and observation in order to pinpoint his 
difficulty. 

Comment . This assessment clearly shows that cultural biases may be just as 
salient in tests administered in Ll as they are In L2 tests. In constructing 
measures of Ll cognitive/academic language proficiency special care is 
required to mlnimllse dialectal and cultural biases. It is not sufficient 
to take a French or Italian version of the WSC, or any other formal test^ 
and assume that it is valid for French or Italian Ll children in Canada. 
Novak (1973), for example, found that Italian immig* ant children in Canada for 
less than two years did not differ in overall performance on English and 
Italian versions of the WISC, although they did perform somewh^it better oh 
the Italian verbal subtests. She attributes the lack of difference to the 
cultural and dialectal inappropriateness of the Italian version. Research 
is currently underway by the writer to develop antonyms, sentence and 
passage repetition, and cloze measureu of Immigrant students* Ll cognitive/ 
acadamic proficiency for which general norms could be established as a 
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diagnostic guide. 

The other point worth noting in the final assessment is the unusual 
candor displayed by the psychologist in admitting that the psychological 
assessment fails to show why the child can't read. It is appropriate to end 
the examples with this admission because It could be applied not only to many 
of the assessments considered In the present study but also to a large number 
of psychological assessments of monolingual children. As the reviews by 
Coles (1978) and Mclntyre et al. (1980) clearly demonstrate, there Is con- 
siderable conceptual confusion about what a learning disability really Is, 
and therefore It should not be surprising that diagnostic procedures are 
similarly confused. 



The psychological assessments analysed in the present study 
illustrate the problems associated with applying assessment and placement 
procedures developed primarily to serve the needs of middle-class English- 
speaking students to students from linguistically and culturally diverse 
backgrounds. It is clear that there are many gaps in psychologists* and 
teachers* knowledge both about the limitations of psychological tests and 
about the development of academic skills in immigrant children. Some of 
these gaps are due to the fact that the knowledge base has net existed; 
others are due to the fact that the data which are available have not been 
adequately communicated to teachers and psychologl6^%>;.e4Jther in university 



or In-service courses. Some of the Information which many psychologists, 

teachers, administrators, policy-makers and academics concertied with special 

education and/or ESL students inay not know about these issues is summarized 
below. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Test-Related Knovledge Gap s 

1. Psychological tests assess E'>L students^ jp^resent academic 
functioning, not potential . Because IQ tests purport to assess academic 
potential^ and because teachers explicitly request information about 
students' potent lal^ many psychologists In the present study made 
Inferences about minority students' potential ^ abilities or aptitudes 
which ar^ logically Inadmlssable given the assumptions of the test. These 
Inferences about low abilities can result in over inclusion of minority 
students in special education classes^ as documented by Mercer (1973). 

Contributing to psychologists' tendency to make logically invalid Inferences 
is the apparent fluency of many minority students in English and the fact that 
psychologists and teachers have no information on how long it takes minority 
students to approach grade norms in English cognitive/academic skills. The 
frequency with which trained psychologists Ignore the "small print" containing 
the limitations and assumptions of the test is a cause of considerable concern 
given the fact that in many boards (33 out of 80 in Keeton's 1979-80 survey) 
IQ testing is conducted by personnel who are not supervised by a registered 
psychologist (Keeton^ 1979-80). Samuda and Crawford (1980) also document the' 
lack of an articulated policy regarding testing of minority children in most 
Ontario boards. Thus^ it is likely that the lack of sensitivity among many 
of the psychologists in the present study to the assumptions of IQ tests is 
not an Isolated phenomenon but rather one which exists in '.the majority of 
school boards across Canada. It is clearly not an easy task for a psychologist 
to admit that a psychological assessment has revealed little or nothing about 
a student's academic potential when the teacher has referred a student 
precisely in order to discover his or her academic potential so that realistic 
expectations can be established for the student. 
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2. The WISC-R subtest pattern of minority students may provide 
diagnostic clues . The quantitative analysis suggested that, In general, 
Performance subtests were more valid than Verbal subtests. Thus, provided 
the student clearly understands the task demands, \lt Is reasop^le to make 
cautious and tentative Inferences regarding nonverbal Intellectual abilities 
based on Performance scores. However, nonverbal abilities are usually lesV, 
related to academic progress than are verbal abilities and thus are of 
limited usefulness as Indicators of academic potential. 

A large majority of low VIQ, higher PIQ, WISC-R profiles showed a 

characteristic pattern of peaks on Arithmetic and Digit Span and extremely. 

low scores on Information. This implies that English language deficits 

Interfere less with Arithmetic and Digit Span than with the other Verbal ^ 

\ 

subtests. The factor analyses suggested that nonverbal abilities may be 
functional to some extent on these tasks. Thus, deviations from the typical 
pattern for ESL students may be diagnostically important. For example, 
relatively low Digit Span may indicate auditory sequential processing difficulties 
rather than English language deficits; no such inferences (however tentative 
about abilities or verbal pptltnde are warranted on the basis of relatively 
low Information, Similarities, Vocabulary or Comprehension scores. 

Thus, it appears justifiable to aa4._nister the WISC-R Arithmetic 
and Digit Span subtests,. as well as one of the other Verbal subtests (not 
Information) for comparison purposes, to minority students who have been in 
the country for a reasonable amount of time (i.e. who hav^ developed 
fluency or have been here about two years). However, obviously no IQ should 
be calculated on the basis of these scores and Inferences should be tentative. 

4 

The present, data suggest that there is \ ry little justification 
for administering the Informa^tion subtest to minority students; however, if 
it is administered and a student's score is lower than on the other Verbal 
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subtests ILt should not be Included In the calculation of an IQ score. 
For ninoyity students Infomation rather than Digit Span should be the 
optional Verbal subtest. 

Student-Related Knowledge Gaps 

3. ESL Immigrant students take 5-7 years, on the average, to 
approach prade norms in English coKnitive/academic skills . There are many 
examples in the transcripts where teachers refer for psychological assessifient 
ESL students who have been in Canada for a relatively short amount of time 
•g. 1*2 years). Because the child's academic achievement is still poor, 
despite apparently good progress in English ccmnunicatlve skillSp they wonder 
if some form of learning disability is involved or if the child has a low IQ. 
This is no t^ surprising in view of the lack of any empirical data showing how 
long it takes Immigrant students to approach grade norms in academic skills. 
The Implicit assumption among teachers^ psychologistSp and pol icy*make|ts has 
been that English language deficits can no longer be invoked as a factor 
impeding school or test performance once the child has acquired relatively 
fluent English coimnunicative skills. Normally Immigrant children can speak 
and understand English very well within about two years of arrival. Thus,^ 
in Ontario it appeared reasonable to provide ESL assistance only in the child's 
first two years in, Canada and to refrain from testing only during the first 
two years. By that time the vast majority of students clearly had sufficient 
English to Tunction in a regular classroom and to underst<and directions and 
questions on psychological tests. 

The reanalysis of the Toronto Board of Education Hvery Student 
Survey data (Figure 3) bhows that these assumptions ere fallacious. Despite 
" the f.ct that ESL students may be fluent in English within about two years 

of arrival, it takes between 5-7 years, on the average, for students who 
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arrive after the age of 6, to approach grade norms in English cognitive/ 
academic skUls, i.e. the skills required on a verbal IQ test or on a 
standardised reading test. The fact that students continue to approach grade 
norms with increasing length of residence suggcsrs that inferences about 
students' academic potential based on a one-shot administration of the WISC-R 
within students* first five years in Canada are likely to underestimate 
potential. These data clearly show that psychological tests 'o not magically 
become valid after the student has been in Canada for two years. 

4. Interpersonal communicative skills are very different from 
cognitive/ academic language proficiency . The difference between these two 
typee of language proficiency is clearly shown in the numerous referrals which 
noted that etudents spoke and understood English well but were experiencing 
considerable difficulties in reading and academic aspects of English. The 
data considered in the previous section show that it takes up to 7 years for 
liranigrant students to approach grade ^orms in cognitive/academic skills 
despiwc the fact that their bas^c interpersonal communicative skills approach 
acceptable native-like norms much sooner. 

The phenomenon is essentially the same as with preschool children 
learning their first language, where, as Donaldson (1978) points out, chi] Iren* 
understanding and production can give a misleading impression of skill with 
I'^nguage pe r se « 

Certainly they commonly understand us, but surely it is 
not our words alone that they are understanding for 
they may be shown to be relying heavily on cues of other 
kinds (1978, p. 72). 

The child's attention is drawn to something that interests 
him and he speaks of it. He has some Idea, that is 
ImjiDrtant to him and he expresses it in whatever form 
comes most readily to him. He is never required, when b-^ 
is himself producing language, to go counter to his own 
preferred reading o^ ^he situation — to the way in which he 
himself spontaneously sees It ( .978, p. 74). 
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Thus, ESL children's rapid acquisition of facility in understanding and 
producing appropriate language in meaningful Interpersonal contexts is net 
surprising. Add to this facility a near-native accent and the use of stock 
peer*group expressions and the surface manifestations of the ESL background 
have disappeared. 

However, functioning in an academic context (e.g. learning to read 
or performing verbal IQ tasks) involves processing language which is stripped 
of its situational and interpersonal supports. Just as in a monolingual 
.text, children's facil-" y in basic interpersonal communicative skills 
provide little or no information about their academic language skills, no 
Inferences are warrrnted about ESL students* cognitive/academic language 
proficiency or the validity of verbal IQ scores based on their interpersonal 
coimnunicative skills. 

5. ESL children's academic difficulties are rot caused by the use 
of a non-Englf.^h language in the home . There were many Instances in the 
transcripts where children's low verbal IQ scores were interr ^ted as a valid 
reflection of verbal ability and attributed to the child's exposure to two 
languages. There werc; also several cases wherf: the teacher or psychologist 
assumed that parents' lack of facility in English precluded them from helping 
their child academically at home and that the more exposure the child had to 
the mother tongue the greater the interference with the acquisition of English. 

There is considerable research data available to r&fute these 
assumpf^on? (see Cummins, 1980c). A home^-school language switch, in itself, does 
not cause academic problems, as evidenced In the high level of academic achieverenc 
amon^ ESL children born in Canada (Deosaran, 1976; Wright^ 1971). In fact, 
the research data suggest that the development of proficiency in two languages 
can be academlc&lly and cognitively enricling. However, in a mlnorit> language 
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context a high level of billnguallso can usually be attained only when there 
Is a strong emphasis, either in school or heme, on the development of LI 
skills. One of the ree ms why this emphasis has been lacking in many cases 
is because minority parents and educators have assumed that an emphasis on Ll 
would be detrimental to English, Contrary to this assumption^ the data 
Suggest that a strong emphasis on developing Ll skills in the home may make 
an Important contribution to the development of English academic skills. 

Several studies have shown that the ways in which adults communicate 
with child. •n is important for c dren's future academic success. For 
example, in a longitudinal study recently conducted in England, Wells (1979) 
has shown that children's rate f linguistic development is significantly 
related to the quality of the conversation they experience with adults and 
also that children's knowledge ahoxxc literacy on entry to school is strongly 
related to the level reading skills they attain in school. 

Given the Impoitance of the quality of parent-child communication 
In the home and the fact that coxicepts developed in Ll can easily be triins- 
ferred to L2, it is clear that teachers' or psychologists' advice to parents 
tc use English in the home can have potentially disastrous results. In many 
cases, parents will use broken Erglish or a mixture of Ll and English and 
spend less time interacting with the^r children because they are not 
comfortable in using English. If minority language parents desire their 
children to become blltnp,ual then they should expose them to as much Ll as 
possible in the preschool years. Activities such as singing, playing, telling 
stories and reading aloud to children are extiemely important not only in 
developing a high level of Ll proficiency but also m establishing . solid 
foundation Cor the acquisition of English skills and future academic success. 
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Policy Implications 

Thfe difficulties of applyln; current testing procedures to minority 
students have been recognised at a gt^neral level by some pollcy--makers, 
academics, and psychologists as Illustrated, for example, by the policy In most 
Metropolitan Toronto Boards of not testing immigrant children who have been 
In Canada for less than two years; however, as pointed out earlier, this 
policy raises all sorts of questions about when IQ tests become "valid" for 
minority students, the nature of second language proficiency and how It 
develops In Immigrant students, how to Identify "learning disabilities" 
(however defined) In ESL students, etc. Very little conceptual Inquiry or 
empirical research has been devoted to these Issues In Canada. The only 
large«-scale survey of minority student assessment (Samuda & Crawford, 1980) 
Is descriptive In nature uA does not analyse these Issues In depth. 

One reason why scant attention has been paid to ^hese Issues derives 

from the disjunction between ESL/Multlculturallsm and Special Education 

Departments In brth school boards and Ministries of Education. Minority 

children are the concern of the ESL Department until they become fluent In 

English, after which. If academic difficulty persists, they become the concern 

of the Psychological Services or Special Education Departments. The problematic 

nature of testing ESL children Is usa!ly recognised In a general way by ESL/ 

Multlculturallsm Departmentsbecai.se they tre responding to the concerns of 

etf/nlc community groups and are familiar with cautions expressed In recent 

Work Group Reports on Multlculturallsm. However, the complexities of the 

Issue often receive only llp^^servlce, at best, from those whose primary concern 

is with special education In general. 

# This is Illustrated by the fact that the problem receives virtually 

no mention In recenc Ontario Ministry of Education dlrecti s on special 

3 

education and early identification (see Keeton, 1979~bO). These rt^cent 
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initiatives are in response to pressure from groups such as the Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities, composed largely of articulate 
piddle-class anglophone parents, and are consequently directed primarily 
towards identifying learning disabilities among middle-class anglophone 
children. As Coles (1978) and Mclntyre et al, (1980) point out, most current 
definitions of learning disability exclude academic difficulties that can be 
attributed to low socioeconomic status, "cultural deprivation" (i.e. non-Anglo 
background) and low overall Intelligence. 

Whus, the recent special education policy initiatives in Ontario, 
although laudable in intent^ fail to take account of the awkward presence of 
a sizable proportion of minority students for whom current procedures ere. 
inappropriate. A major reason for instituting an early identification policy 
is to reduce the underinclusion of students in special education; <n other 
words, to ensure that students who need special education services receive 
them. If policy-makers are serious about applying this policy to all 
children, then :here is an Immediate need for considerable conceptual and 
empirical work to identify the manifestations of learning disabilities in 
minority children and to devise reliable methods of distinguishing these 
"genuine learning disabilities" from tempora^^^cademic difficulties caused 
by English language deficits. Given the fact that the problem is virtually ignored 
in Ministry directives and the lack of awareness of the problem in the 
province as a whole (Keeton, 1978-80; Samuda & Crawford, 1980), the application 
of the early identification policy to minority students is likely to be 
highly unreliable; in other words, there is likely to be both considerable 
over inclusion and underinclusion of minority children in special education 
programs . 

The fact that there is no simple answer to the problem obviously 
does not justify ignoring it. The problem is not confined to the identification 
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of learning disabilities; there has also been no serious consideration for Its 
Implications In Identlfylrig gifted children. Several Ijnmedlate steps can be 
recommended In order to begln^ to address the problem: first, professional 
development activities should be directed towards closing the knowledge-gaps 
Identified in the present report; second, research should be undertaken to 
develop appropriate ways of as'- sslng and remediating learning difficulties 
In ESL children; third, efforts to come to grips with the same problem in 
other countries should be examined and their relevance to the Canadian 
situaclon assessed. An outline of the serious attention that Is currently 
being given to the issue in the United States is attached in the Appendix. 
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Footnotes 



1. The term Vinoricy language students" refers co students who have learnt 
the dominant language of the society as a second language and is used 
synonymously in this report with "ESL students" I.e. those who have 
learnt English as a second language* 

2. Due -to rounding error the subcategory percentages do not sum to the 
exact category percentages. In outlining the quantitative data in 
subsequent sections, categories with negligible percentages are not 
discussed, therefore the percentages will not always sum to 100. 

3. In the Ontario Ministry of Education's "Children With Learning d isabilities' 
(Curriculum Ideas for Teachers, 1980) the only mention of possible 
problems associated with identifying learning disabilities in minority 
children is the following: "Where a child's language is other than 
English or ?rench% a reasonable delay in the language-based aspects 

of assessment should be considered" (p. 5). However, no suggestions are 
made as to what constitutes a "reasonable" delay nor on alternative 
ways of identifying learning disabilities in minority children. 

f 
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laan'Mflgl«M%i*>iitHii»ri,,ty||.ff^Mi^^T^^ 

rarifted Yat dia cipeilaBoa «( (ttliMM ooa ad>ool 

Bootoo, ngfeato tlurt the beoaOis^aiiht balaacriiM coafiib. 
atleartlntbadmtrai. . . .^llT • " 

"»eclaladBcatloBywtrMM4wa jip a iiri wbe c« ^ 
Madwratudont ratio is loirar.**.j*M Bet» IVaiar, cooidl? 
oator of tta bUiagiial mtMcntkm&t of tba BoMoo pUbOe 
ieteoii. ''Btt bauuaa bUiQgual |£igm^ 
nion raeomly. aalarta lor UlbM taachan taiid to bi 
lo«w becauM they lack oeaiari^. Vka* Boatoibaa fMad to 
ttat at tto cod of the year, the CMte hava aonewhat caf. 
ralnrt each othor out." J 

na BoMoo program has pioDfaeNd the devriopoMit 
child a ne a a mafl t tecfankiir* to ItiM chUd'a hm laanaai. 
Mm tbxa 700 chUdren pa^cidqtit*. and tiutructtai is 
ferad ic toastah. ChioMa. Grs4KL ttoMan. RaltiaB 1^^^ 
Cape Venbui. Vletnameae and Km^ 
mttnabto to asieMafcUld to btecmilaanaie. thereon 
tractwlthaBoutsMeproftoMoaal.todoso. - 

Iha shoftar of qualified bt'iiiWDal personnd la an ok> 
■tacto tor moat achool distrtets. T; te floltoges and ohrnw 
sitleetotheNewYorknietimoU taaamthatdoffitarsoMa 
Qrpe of WUngual ipacial adocadiga currtcuhina — Bank 
1^ "nd Brooklyn CoUafsa^ ftedhaa. CotanibU mS 
Keene Oollc«e to Ntw teaey- 4onoifradii8W «noi«|i 
tfnttMmatchtbBneedlathear'bafiaBisttagprogi«ins.laa 
Job market charactotlnd by a ghH ol teiichers. biUngMl 
I spadal education may emeiie ae poblk aducathm's new 
^jMntlar. • • ..-n • • g ^ ■ ^ — 



